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10,000 Cars at $1,055 














To the Thousands 
Who are Buying 


I am not writing this to sell 
more ears. The-present demand 
taxes our utmost capacity. And 
the cars in use will sell our future 
output better than words of mine. 

In all my experience of 25 years 
I have never seen a success like 
that of Reo the Fifth. I have never 
seen a Car so popular. 

What I have to say now is to 
you who are buying, largely 
through faith in me. 

I want you to know that, despite 
this rush, there are hundreds of us 
watching every car. We are giv- 
ing more than we promised. 

And you who took my word— 





who are buying first—are getting 


an underprice. 


Just the Start 


Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
season. The present demand is just 
the beginning. 

This car, remember, is the final 
result of 25 years spent in car 
building. It marks my limit—the 
very best I can do. And no ear of 
the future can greatly improve 
on it. 

The cars we sell now are sent out 
to sell others—to create reputation 
for My Farewell Car. And you 
may be sure that not a car goes out 
until we know it is utterly perfect. 


30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base 
112 inches 


Wheels— 
34 inches 


Demountable 
Rims 
Speed 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with X 
2, 4 and 5 < 
Passenger ~ 
| Bodies 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Our Costly Care 


We analyze the steel that gves 
into this car. Every part is in- 
spected over and over. Every part 


with a flaw is rejected. 

Every important part is put to 
radical test before it goes into the 
car. 

The engines are tested for 48 
hours. The finished cars are given 
more severe try-outs than in any 
other factory I know. 

Parts are ground over and over 


Absolute 
silence in every part is demanded. 


to get utter exactness. 


Each body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is perfect. To 
every part we give the final touch, 
regardless of time or cost. 

For each of these cars is a sales- 
man. Each will tell to hundreds 
of people the story of Reo the 
Fifth. 
future depends on the tale they tell. 


And all our success in the 


The Underprice 


There was never a car so under- 
priced as Reo the Fifth at $1,055. 
Every man knows this who makes 
any comparison. 


This price is ridiculous. It is too 
low to endure. The coming ad- 
vance in the cost of materials is 


bound to send it soaring. 


But we are content to sell 10,000 
cars without regard to profit.. So 
the present price will doubtless 
continue during the spring demand, 

It goes to original buyers—to the 
men who first come to this car. 
And they will create our future 


To Introduce Reo the Fifth 





market. Their cars will be our 
future advertisements. 

You early buyers are getting an 
inside price, and I am glad to 
know it.. But men who expect the 
present price to continue are bound 


to be disappointed. 


The Center Control 


This Year’s Best Innovation 


The success of Reo the Fifth is 
largely due to our new center con- 
trol. Here, for the first time, we 








BRAKE anp 
CLUTCH 


PEDALS 





get rid of all side levers. Both 
doors in front are clear. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








(79) 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair 
top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer 
—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $2O extra. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 
three inches, in each of four direc- 
tions. It is done with the right 
hand. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, one of which also operates 
the clutch. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 
cars he passes and on the up side of 
the road. 

The old side. drive will appear 
very awkward when you once see 
this. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily see it. 

Our catalog shows the various 
bodies and gives every detail. Ask 
us to mail it to you. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “Sten: Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
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at Makes the Commercial Car 
a Practical Possibility? 


Strength and flexibility in the parts that carry the load. 


To be commercial a motor-truck must carry its load in 
a commercial way. 


It must give uninterrupted service—good service—over 
any road—ten hours a day—every working day in the year. 


To do this it must have strength and flexibility in 
the parts that carry the load. 


Those parts are the axles and 
their bearings. 
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The axles and bearings are design and manufacture axles and 


the foundation of motor-truck ef- bearings that make good under the 
ficiency. severest tests of every day service. 

The engine can give 80% ef- Timken products are used in an 
ficiency and still be considered overwhelming majority of commer- 
practical. cial trucks today —that 





The axles and bearings means something. 


must give 100%. It means that 7imken- 
Detroit Axles and Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings 
are the best guarantee of 
commercial service in a 
commercial car. 


Timken Commercial- 
Car Axles and Bearings 
have a record of uninter- 
rupted satisfactory service 
from the day of the first 














commercial car. ‘Timken A Timken Tapered Get the whole story of 
experience goes back of Roller Bearing axles and bearings by 
that—to the horse truck- writing to either address 
ing day. below for the Timken Primers, 

Timken equipment is the product B-9 ‘‘Care and Character of Bear- 
of a great organization of men whose ings,’ and B-10 ‘‘Anatomy of 
sole ambition for years has been to Automobile Axles.’’ 





For more tham fourteen years the Timken Roller-Bearing Axle (made at 
Canton, Ohio) has been giving satisfactory service in horse-drawn vehicles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO, 
DETROIT, MICH. RIB 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. WV 


CANTON, OHIO 


June 5 a 











AND YOU KEEP 
THIS 17 JEWEL 





Se. 






Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 74 





at a well-known Eastern city. Before going 

to breakfast I purchased the leading morning 
newspaper and as I looked it over I was impressed 
by the amount of advertising it carried. 


Reese on the way from New York I stopped 


About 75% of it was advertising of local merchants, 
department stores, etc.,and every line above criticism. 
The remaining 25% was the advertising of firms out 
of town, and of this 25% the larger part of it was the 
worst assortment of the rankest kind of patent-medi- 
cine advertising ever printed. 








| I could not help wondering why the owner or pub- 
lisher of this paper would allow such advertisements 
to creep into his columns. To my mind the carrying 


of this class of advertising must have caused a reflec- GUARANTEED YEARS 


tion upon all of the advertisements that they printed, We want to send you this magnificent 16 size, Thin 



















Model 17 pit a Elgin, fully Adjusted to Temperature, 
and I cannot figure out why they were allowed to Escchrontom, and Three Positions, complete with fine 

, , appear. ‘ ? wey: 

become most proffcient in your 30 Days Free Trial: 
chosen line of| work—how Newspaper advertising plays a very important part And Hf you don’t say this is the biggest Elgin Watch 
. . . a vale yu ever saw, send back at our expense you 
you can win succdss in the face in the advertising world, and for my part I most heart- wish to keep it, the way dae. Pus a ccs tee Ga 
on ° : . . +s . ne re n sim ares amounts each mon h No interes 
of competition. Iqcosts nothing ily indorse this class of advertising under certain con- EUR anaas. Sas aleneiimmnine anerer see, Seeaneal 
Z at , you to see for raci{ that thin Rue figin is better thas 

to mark the coupon. The in- ditions, the same as honest newspapers would indorse wemer Wate ear ae aS eines oat > 











formation the coubon will bring Collier's, but under no circumstances would I pick yp bows yong Fre = Catal, 
you may be worth a fortune— out for such purposes such a newspaper as I have en or ree atalog 
it presad be the ente ing wedge to described above. | hehe A w Wats oh ry aie mon eed weet vk - het pe pict tee 













































































































































better things for u. - ? : = | entitled «Facts vs. Bune” or all about the Watch 
atk it e y NOW. cna The publisher of a newspaper or magazine is unfaith- | hasinese, both — ee 
ark the coupon , an ful hi h 1 h isi ) ept. 
learn of the sunita Cs. nag pre hdle is trust when he allows suc advertising to | HARRIS-GOAR CO. Kansaetity, Mo 
that meets your case. 
Pn ee ee 1 And the day is not far distant when such advertising 
I man ry cE SCHOOLS will be cast out altogether. 
pescecthinentesrietecosta years ) | ae | 
| Mine Foreman. | | Manager Advertising Department : Q 
jumbing, Steam Fitting G | 7 
aa id 
I] Evstionary'Enctneer] Window triemise [| 
Seto | Se be 4 
Meehaniea!l Draftsman Stenographer 5 a , 
Limite) Rte. ||) RICHARD HARDING DAVIS | , Ice 
| sees in the coming completion of the 
Name ~™ . e ? 
rom npn ! Panama Canal the triumph of toil, de- 
jotrostand No | serving of an epic in its unselfishness, , 
t: Sta 
e&-==--==- ====4 its efficiency and its fighting spirit. On 3 
— ‘RANGER’ BICYCLES THE DIRT DIGGERS in his vision 
fa DR crm are the real soldiers of the day, and in , 
act PRES ieriowee an early number he will share with | 
Aieccate ree: ~~ the readers of Collier's the Inspiration 
io pais REE TRIAL yeas 
Poorman, ga'cee'gsye cet = Which he received as he witnessed this 
aeettiee nett conquering army 1n action. | a) ae 
saya lie oy ie wat He watched with the eye and the FEES ARN Se Gne ot 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-54, CHICAGO Coe ae siehel proweate tend 
. | zest of the war correspondent, and he — (XERE eeSA) Seis 
10 CENTSADAY | saw not only the big deeds of the | cy 
sw rumrorn vote me | MOMent but the cause of them. — pom yet 
tai) Ki ame $65 now. ‘Tater the | Try on piano cases, 
4 writer in the Son ‘n tghs YT furniture, brass railings, door plates, cutlery 
= a “tf, en as ‘Never have I known such an army PREE tical scott otis ond aa 
ie ee ees! §6as this one commanded by Colonel | |-SRfl Sitomonco, causa, tort 
to i arn of our easy te ree sand | . 39 . ° . | . oe a 
Lenk aban a Fee rauetwatireeedte” |  Coethals,’’ he gives as his verdict. | ae 














THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER co. 66 : . > . 
Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. | Fac h cd: Ly, li ke a pea ant refreshed, it 


g Latest Book 1 rue! leaps to the attac k. and the earth 


2 Sects 160 best tif half ts n feito how you 


The University of Chicago 


coinaee paieayedl pec bens 

















eee eae ota or trembles and crumbles.’’ HOME ¢ eS 
eo BERRY’S POULTRY FARM. Box 32, Clarinda, la. | \ oom ° STUDY isir 
Ir. Davis has written the best and 0 You 
Patents that PROTECT most human of all the Panama Canal = |— ——— — 
I & A.B. y "EY. Dept ce Nashington, DC} Estab 1869 stories attempted since the steam The EUREKA Vacuum a 








leet. a ’ 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER co. 
1260 Majestic Bldg Detroit, Mich. 





uence aewees,| Shovel moved to the firing line. 
PAK Tar ars: The article will have unusual illustrations. 
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y J: i : 32 fC. For ss y Saarbach’s N =xcha i 
ime Salta hy Sorte Settee Saas inecl, time ge tame That Pays For Itself 
TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. 
Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50ca year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year The Tuto horn costs less than any other 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 Cents. electric warning signal. Its value cannot 
be measured by its cost. When you pay 
$25 for a Tuto you get a complete, serv 
The First Tee. Cover Design . ; ‘ Dranen by Edward Pentield iceable electric horn. There are no ex- 
tras to buy. Everything necessary for 












































































































































































































On to Baltimore! Cartoon ; ; . Drarn by Walter J. Enright 7 complete installation is included at the 
Editorials : , ; f ’ ; 8 price making an actual sz aving of about 
; : : : : ; $5, exclusive of what you save in mount- 
Peewee gg ae we EG 10-11 ing the horn yourself. The saving in the 
cost of operation over the loud one-note 
: The Social Usurpation of Our Colleges. III.—Yale . Owen Johnson 12 electric horn is about $13.75 a year. 
Illustrated with Photographs ok a , P 
., : . P Ihe Tuto pays for itself in two years. One 
f A Park for the Nation . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 6 Enos A. Mills 14 set of five bts will operate ev Tuto an en- 
” . Illustrated with Photographs | tire season at a cost of about $1.25. The other 
The Southern Delegates. VIII.—Texas and Others ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 15 | | type of horn requires sixty dry cells at an 
Illustrated with a Cartoon by C Batchelor annual cost of about $15. 
h The Bainsbury Divorce.—Part I. Story . ‘ ‘ , ; 16 } The Tuto answers the purposes of a bulb horn 
" Illustrated in Color by eur Raleigh and the loud one-note because it gives two notes 
% Lucia di Rock Creek. Story . , ‘ Emerson Hough 18 a low note for service purposes, and a loud 
nt Illustrated in Color a H. ‘Th. Dunn ole re a cg 3s Either note can be pro- 
M > The Finer Emotions. Story. . Percy M. Cushing 20 | au a “button 
a : Illustrated in Cok i" bs W.M. Berger | on the steering wheel, 
The Laborer and His Hire . ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ' Walt Mason 22 without interfering with 
4 IHustrated by Arthur William Brown é | the operation of the car. 
“ Gleams_ . ; ; : ‘ ; , : Edwin Bjorkman = 25 The. Dat is always 
ok p i 2 ready when you need it. 
ch The Hospital Brotherhood of Panama ; ; Kenneth Clyde Adams 26 | See one at your dealer's 
me illustrated with a Drawing by C. B. Falls or write us for descrip- 
Brickbats and Bouquets. ; i , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , a tive illustrated booklet. 
o. 7 
ad Helping anes veneaneies Enterprises . ‘ Chalmers Lowell ona 28 The Dean Electric Co. é 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, ~— Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should ‘Look for Dean where Quality’s seen.” | 
give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three | 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's | =| 3 
will reach any new subscriber. g ! 
| & = 
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_ | FEDERAL 
++i FOR AUTOMOBILES F 
. RES : 
a G d il . 
= ood oil gives you your 
[+] money’s worth from your 
ie # ‘a ri e ° ° e 
EDERAL TIRES Ht, engine; bad oil ruins it. 
are more durable | = Why take chances? 
. | | 
than average tires — | | Py 
- | A 
because they are | A 
: we 
built that way. They | | Te 
represent the highest | | zs 
i+ c | ie 
quality standards of | /+4 Is the highest quality that can 
automobile tire con- +4 be produced. Insist on getting 
e 7 | (i it. Look for the checkerboard 
struction are of uni- | Hic] ~mark both on cans and barrels. 
form grade contain Our Booklet, “Motor Lubrication,’’ 
die | contains valuable lubricating infor- 
no faults satisfactory mation. Sent in return for your 
in service rende d | dealers name. 
" red. George A. Haws, 79 Pine St., N. Y. 
Ewe: } < Be nA Dealers: Ask for our “Help sell” plan. 
Federal Tires are rec- | aN gan i 5 7 
° e = 
ognized everywhere as . . i OR_CIOTOR BOAT sti 
the tires of “Extra Morning ginger, get it men 
re | e o o 
Service. | Great business stuff—says Big Ben Have Your Own Private 
They cost no more than . ys . Te ee ; STEEL GARAGE 
HERE is only one It insures you a_ per- alec 
average tires and they give | "4 | f } han 1 | Fincand Theft sn <= $9250 
: ; ‘ay - ~ 2% . r C —_— ire _ — 
much longer service. W ay to seat the ect punching score it | : _— 3 = 
. time clock, it’s to makes the old man nod | , 
ade in all types, for | . . . °. ° } 
all ctiindard sis | || make it tell gf you—in- when pay - raise - time | 
1 ll A Aa | stead of letting it tell o” comes around. | 
Tires are procurable : : x dealers. r rt ’ . . 
: iat pedbv pcre ese you. There’s something about Big | 
Federal Rubber’ Manufacturing Co. A Big Ben inthe home Ben that seems to open every- | 
Milwaukee ‘ : | 4 ° body seyes. If you’ d rise early, 
beats a time clock inthe : oh . 
Baancues ax Acwotes: New York, Boston, | I aa | | just say when and leave your 
Flicate. Ke Cait Minnespolis, Denver, p ant. tte s you how late = .a]| with him Big Ben. 
— Omah How " Sa ; ntonio Littl Ro ‘ | 1 . &e 5(eCe[h-— ; len’ $2? I 1 States 
Allie, Lor Ancces, Son: Diego,  Pesogene, Bib dbic naphand deren cg AE TS oe Edwards Fireproof Stee Garage 
aner New Orleans, Portand. ’ it tells you just W hen you makers. —If you can’t find hit your jeweler’s, ee rena > SS enn receipt of $92.60 
< “1 ; “ é 4 ey order sent to Westclox a § Ilinvis, a tthe ly ca" 1¢ v4 > fs t lor " heonty eh : Pica 
= ought to start downtown. © wir express charges prepaid en for largest cor and all equipment.’ Pireproof, weather 
the ae } ndestr tible I ks t ely Al artistic 
pay WEGAEE | ‘ w Ww t l 
ok | anes _ } | es pt and i 4 ‘ ant 
| | The Edwards Mfg. Co., 741-781 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Unique Product 
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$1000.00 Forfeit 
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a You can test your varnish defore you use it. We will show you how. The old theory of varnishes was a different one for every purpose. 
Hill Mail us today the coupon below. We will send you free a two- For instance, no one could make an elastic, durable varnish that would 
i ounce can of Valspar and a metal testing panel, also full instructions dry quickly. Nor could they make a quick drying varnish that would 
Hh for making a rea/ varnish test. not crack orchip. Andas for making a waterproof varnish, that was 
i It will prove conclusively that Valspar will not turn-white in water considered impossible. 

| —we will forfeit $1000.00 if it does. This offer goes to 10,000,000 Valspar has changed all this. It has revolutionized the varnish 
Hl people, so that we lose $1000.00 if Valspar goes wrong even once in industry. It was a painstaking and expensive discovery backed by 80 
i 10,000,000 times. years of experience and covering five years of careful laboratory work 


i steal coe , and thousands of experiments. 
This test is important to you because it demonstrates that Valspar is 


The result is the most unique product in the varnish world. 


VALENTINE’S 


really waterproof. 











~ “The Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 














For Household Use 


If Valspar is used—your floors won’t turn white or spot—leaky 
radiators will not damage them—their beauty will last even when hot 
water and soap are used—hot liquids will not injure your table—the 
bright wood on your boat will stay bright—your front door and window 
sills will keep their lustre under all weather conditions. 


About Valentine & Company 


The House of Valentine is over 80 years old. We are the largest 


manufacturers of high-grade varnishes inthe world. Eighty per cent of 
all the automobiles exhibited in the automobile shows held throughout 
the country have been varnished with Valentine’s products. The great- 


est American and European railroad systems use Valentine’s Varnishes. 








Prominent office buildings, such as the Hudson Terminal in New 


York—the largest public service buildings inthe world—are 


throughout with Valspar. 


This test further proves that Valspar is the ove best varnish for a// 


purposes, indoors and outdoors. We want you to try it im comparison varnished 


with other varnishes. Valentine’s Varnishes have been used on 


most of the coaches and automobiles of the Royal Families in Europe. 


We offer to send you this liberal sample free so that M7 See : 
pha SES FOU tas. NOC — ' Valentine,” the world over, stands for 

ou cat Ginke | st. Write at once : 

you can make this test. rite at once. the dest in varnish. 











(<) 
©. OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 
» We authorize every dealer to guarantee that on inside work Valspar will give at least twice the service and 
that on outside work it will outlast any other varnish and it won’t turn white. If directions are followed 
%, Wy and this doesn’t prove true we will cheerfully refund your money. 
“& 6) 
°4) . 
%, Valentine & Company 
"? 454 Fourth Avenue New York City 
‘4 Chicago Toronto Paris 
%, Boston London Amsterdam 
Established 1832 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco 
v4 Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands 
¢ 
a 
oo , VAENTIN FS @ 
OK %Y rade Mar 
, % % R ISH 
* Ge Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
“A, In, 7 , 
C Bie 
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On to Baltimore! 
























































THE BALTIMORE OUTLOOK 


HE PRACTICAL CERTAINTY that Mr. Tarr will not be 

nominated at Chicago, and the almost equally strong probability 

that Colonel RooseveLt will be the nominee, clarifies the situa- 
tion for the Democrats. Against the President they might have thought 
it wise to nominate Bryan. It is hard to figure out what they could gain 
by nominating him against Mr. Roosever, as the Colonel is strong wher- 
ever BRYAN is strong, and would beat him on his own ground. It seems 
to us that there are only three possible proceedings that have a glimmer 
of tactical intelligence in them: 

1. They may nominate some dark horse, some Governor or Senator or 
Mayor who is thought well of without having made any particular im- 
pression, and trust to influences, such as the Democratic tidal wave which 
rose a year and a half ago, and has been endeavoring to keep from entirely 
subsiding, and such as the split in the Republican party. 

2. A number of conservative newspapers have already announced 
their intention of bolting Colonel RoosrveLt if the Democrats give them 
any chance. The Democrats, therefore, might nominate UNbERWwoop, 
who would be much stronger than Harmon, and trust to the Taft 
Republicans either to support him directly or to organize a bolting ticket 
in his favor. It is probable, however, that the Bryan Democrats would 
offset this with a bolt on their part. 

3. Much the most sensible of the three possibilities would be the 
nomination of Wooprow WILson, but the recent history of the Demo- 
cratic conventions does not lead one to believe that they necessarily do 
the intelligent thing. WuLson would be preferred to RooseveLr by the 
old-fashioned mugwump press; he would take his share of the inde- 
pendent popular newspapers and magazines: he would bring the tariff 
issue to the front and debate it with ability ; he got into trouble in Prince- 
ton for his progressiveness, and has a broad record of progressive 
recommendations as Governor of New Jersey. He would start without 
great popularity through the country, but with a solid foundation of 
respect and confidence, and would gain strength to such an extent that 
he would undoubtedly be the Democrat who would have the best oppor- 
tunity of making an even fight against Roosrvetr. With the Colonel 
leading the Republicans and Governor Wi Lson leading the Democrats, 
the Progressive cause would be in safe hands, and the reactionaries 
would be in still greater danger of vanishing from the map. 


A PRETTY STORY 

AFET LINDEBERG is a wealthy mine owner of Alaska. Asso- 

ciated with him in mining enterprises is Ep CuiLtBerc, Riciarp 
ACHILLES BALLINGER’S most intimate friend and client and _ financial 
backer. Two vears ago LINDEBERG was indicted for perjury by a United 
States Grand Jury in Alaska. CHILBERG immediately went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a lawyer friend. BALLINGER gave a private dinner to 
President Tart, at which CHILBERG and his lawyer friend were guests. 
Charges against the district attorney were trumped up. The term of 
Judge ALrrep S. Moore, the judge before whom the indictments against 
LINDEBERG were returned, an honorable man, was about to expire. He 
was not reappointed. The district attorney was removed. As soon as 
the new judge and the new district attorney arrived at Nome, LINbE- 
BERG'S first case was at once set and tried. The new district attorney 
announced that he didn’t know anything about the case, and the deputy 
under the former district attorney, forced to go to trial immediately, 
could not find the alleged perjured affidavit on which the case rested. It 
had mysteriously disappeared. The new judge immediately dismissed 
the case. 

Two other indictments against LiINDEBERG remained. At this stage, 
August, 1910, Attorney General Georce W. WICKERSHAM arrived at 
Nome. LINDEBERG entertained the Attorney General at his home. The 
indictments pending at the time against him were under the Attorney 
General's jurisdiction, as they were United States cases. LINDEBERG 
is now one of the instructed Taft delegates from Alaska to Chicago. 
The other is L. P. SHACKLEFORD, one of the Guggenheim attorneys. 
\s the return made by the Administration for this support is only a 
matter of report, and not known to us absolutely, as the above facts 
are, we leave it out of the story. It is unimportant anyway, as Mr. 
Tart is not to succeed himself, and there is small chance that the Gug 
genheims, through their attorney, will control the appointments in 
\laska for the next four vears. 


A SMALL HOLE 


N UNDERSTATEMENT in a subtitle of the “Kentucky Delegates” 
article has given a chance for loud indignation to the Old Guard 
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itself distinctly showed in detail, was in several instances to hand over the 
platform appearance to a brother or other political tool. They then con- 
tinued to dominate and manipulate their conventions, hoping to evade 
responsibility by this technicality. They are lederal officials, and at the 
same time county chairmen. If the Roosevelt leaders had not protested 
to Mr. Tarr and the Post Office Department, these Federal employees 
would have continued their public use of pressure by presiding at their 
Instead, they held their double office, and secretly and 
through proxies ran their conventions. 








conventions. 


DIGNITY 

yw PILE UP upon the heads of the reactionaries. One of 

the things that oppress them most is the loss of dignity brought 
about by the contest between Mr. Roosevetr and the President. Dig- 
nity worries us a good deal less than honesty, justice, and equal oppor- 
tunity, and we are extraordinarily glad to have this split between the 
leaders result in a genuine and complete exposure of our system of poli- 
tics and special privilege. A few extra epithets will not keep us awake 
nights. Light, as we have observed before, was called by Emerson the 
best policeman ; and light is being thrown into dark places. 


THE TRUST ISSUE 

|,’ foot THAT COLONEL ROOSEVELT is almost certain to be 

nominated, the question of the dominating issues of the campaign 
comes more to the front. Keen discussion will certainly be aroused on 
the trust problem. The Democrats have lost an opportunity in failing to 
pass the Lenroot bill, which is decidedly the best contribution to the trust 
problem now before the public. When Mr. Branpris was examined by 
the Committee on Patents of the House of Representatives on May 15, the 
following conversation took place: 


THE CHAIRMAN—To what committee was the Lenroot bill referred? 

Mr. BraAnpets—The Judiciary. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Why was not that bill referred to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS—I cannot conceive why. In the Senate it was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Has the Judiciary Committee reported on the bill? 

Mr. Branpeis—It has not. 

THe CHAIRMAN—Is there likelihood of it doing so? 

Mr. Lenroot—I am afraid not. 


Mr. BRANDEIS believes in competition on grounds of efficiency. Like most 
efficiency experts, he thinks that size beyond a certain point makes against 
efficiency, and he believes also that lawyers have a special obligation to 
bring all their knowledge to a solution of the trust question which will 
make for national efficiency. 


These great organizations are constitutionally unprogressive. They will not 
take on the big thing. Take the gas companies of this country; they would not 
touch the electric light. Take the telegraph company, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; they would not touch the telephone. Neither the telephone com- 
pany nor the telegraph company would touch wireless telegraphy. . . We who 
are lawyers have a special obligation, and that is to make our law efficient. The 
disgrace that has come to the law, the discredit, the disrespect which has come to 
law, is because it is inefficient, and because we make rules and we do not provide 
any machinery for enforcing them. The great merit of the Lenroot bill is that it 
takes a rule which the great majority of the American people are satisfied with and 
want to see made the effective law of the land, and it provides machinery for put- 
ting that into operation. That is our business, and if we will make the Sherman 
law a live and effective law we will see these abuses disappear and the field ol 
invention and commerce will open, and a reduction of the cost of living will come 
The Democrats will be in a much stronger position for the campaign 1 
they have a real record of legislation than if they follow the ordinary 
political idea of being as motionless as possible in the session preceding an 
election. If they can go before the people showing that they have passed 
some serious tariff bills and also a serious improvement to the Sherman 
\ct, they will occupy strong fighting ground, provided they also show 

, like the 


judgment in the selection of a candidate. There are other bills, 
; but in 


amendment to the Pure Food Act, which would help them greatly, 
strategic value the tariff and the trusts undoubtedly come first. 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
rAH LOOKS PROGRESSIVE. The Democrats there insurged 
against their own machine and put in a Wilson delegation, driving 

the Harmon forces off the map. For the Republicans the Smoot nachine 
held things for Tarr only by jamming through a slate on which every 
at Salt Lake man- 


It w ill be 


deleocate was a straight machine man. The postmastet 
aged the platform. The Insurgents went down fighting h rd 


interesting to see what the State does at the election Phe Dem crats 
vere out in larger numbers and with more spirit than ever betot! rh 
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Socialist vote was more than quadrupled at the last series of municipal 
elections. There are no primaries in Utah and the people have no direct 
chance of making their wishes known, but every indication is that that 
State is to join the others which are making trouble for the Old Guard 
and the Old System. 


INNOCENCE 

\RGE ENXPENDIPURES at and before primary elections are an 
evil. They are an evil, however, of the whole political system, and 
not of the direct primary. The way in which money is spent under the 
old primary system is much more malign than under the new system. 
Expenses are regulated by law in several Western States, with varying 
degrees of success. The figures being given, about relative amounts 
of money expended in the present contest, are frequently too ridiculous 
even for Indians or marines. The New York papers, for instance, in 
opposing Rooseve.r, allege that Mr. Tarr’s primary campaign in New 
York County cost approximately $5,000. To digest this requires a mind 
of the highest innocence. If the Taft people have accounted for only 
$5,000, it would be interesting to have them explain. For months before 
the primary election the treasurers of the various Assembly Districts, of 
which there are thirty-five in New York County, were engaged in raising 
Taft funds. In addition to this, for weeks before the primary election, 
a committee of New York County men, representing the Eastern branch 
of the National Taft Bureau, was engaged in raising funds to defeat 
RoosEVELT on the ground that his doctrines would nullify the Constitu- 
tion and menace the principles of Republican government. Among these 
men were BENJAMIN F. TrRAcy, Orto BANNARD, CHAUNCEY M. Depew, 
Grorce R. Sue_pon, and others of similar powerful affiliations. The 
appeal ended with the words: “Check should be made payable to Roper 
S. Huse, acting treasurer, care of Redmond & Co., 33 Pine Street.” The 
members of this committee represented the presidencies, vice presidencies, 
and directorships of more than one hundred and fifty large corpora- 
tions. How much did they succeed in raising? OGpeEN MILLs, the 
treasurer of the County Committee, also sent out appeals for funds. 
Are the Taft people trying to tell us that all these agencies together, 
including insiders in many of the biggest trusts in the country, were 
unable to get and spend more than $5,000? There are 912 election dis- 
tricts in New York County. The Taft election district captains received 
usually from $20 to $40. At $20 that would make $18,240. Apart from 
the messengers, there were at least 1,824 Taft watchers, who seldom got 
less than $5 apiece, which would amount to $9,120. It also must have cost 
at least $5 to canvass an election district, which would make a total of 
$4,500 more, besides incidental expenses for badges, rent, literature, 
stationery, stamps, and clerical work. What about it? The Roosevelt 
expenses were naturally heavy, as a brand-new organization had to be 
built up, and there were no district clubs, clubrooms, workers, stenog 
raphers, or clerks. We should be extraordinarily interested to have the 
Taft forces figure out the best defense they can for their childish state- 

ment that they spent only $5,000. 


CHASING THE RAINBOW 
EW REGRET having chased when children across the wet and briary 
field after the end of the rainbow. Even after we learned the pot 
of gold was a myth, the inspiration of the chase far outweighed the dis- 
illusionment. Even the darker fictions but add color to our memory. 
Few of us would take out of our memories the thrill and awe of the night 
we thought the world was coming to an end; the day we saw the first 
circus parade and thought the cages gold; the mysterious white form 
which hovered over the graveyard that dark night. If the color of these 
fancies and folk stories still linger after wisdom has come, we are the 
richer for it, provided that knowledge has brought the power to know 
the real from the imaginary. The use of grown-up wisdom is to teach 
which is fancy and which is substance. It is not meant to take away the 
color of the mind or grind life down to material facts. Rather is it to 
carry over the wonder of fancy and more firmly attach it to the sub- 
stances that endure. 
IMPROVING THE LAW 
cs OD FOR GEORGIA! Committees representing the bench, the bar, 
and the Legislature are working with enthusiasm and sincerity in 
that State to bring the law nearer to a civilized standard. They are all 


endeavoring to get legislation which will help along the progress that the 


or 
Supreme Court has already been showing. In the term of that court 
Which began March, 1911, twenty-four murder cases were affirmed and 
only two were reversed. In the following term twenty-nine were affirmed 
and only one reversed. The Supreme Court declined to reverse murder 
convictions on quibbles and absurd technicalities. The Governor has done 
his part and some of the newspapers have given effectual support. Other 
States might well follow the example of Georgia. 
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PATENT-MEDICINE COURAGE 

i THE PROLONGED and active fight on patent medicines, a 

few years ago, they became a little more cautious in various ways, 
especially regarding their attempted suppression of legislation. They are 
more confident now than they weré just after that crusade. There lies 
before us a letter from the advertising counsel of the Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Company, addressed to the publisher of a newspaper in New Mexico. 
It calls attention to a bill introduced in the State Legislature. It gives the 
name of the man who introduced it and the name of the committee who 
were to pass upon it. It then puts the following words in red letters: 
“This will, of course, stop all advertising of proprietary medicines in New 
Mexico.” The terrible threat was brought out by the fact that the bill 
aims to supplement the National Pure Food and Drugs Act by preventing 
curative claims. The advertising counsel goes on: “Won't you please 
take this important matter up at once with your Representative?” That 
sounds like old times—the combinations between the patent medicine com- 
pany, with its millions to spend on advertising ; the newspaper, which wants 
the advertising, and the legislator, who wants the support of the newspaper. 
It is no wonder, of course, that the courage of the patent-medicine people 
should increase with Dr. WILEy’s departure, and with the administration of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act entirely in the hands of Messrs.'\WiLson and 
McCane. 

IGNORANCE VERSUS KNOWLEDGE 

HE PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH of the National League for 

Medical Freedom is sending out circulars attacking the medical 
inspection of school children, following the custom of the League wher- 
ever the question comes to a head. Meantime the fate of the Owen Bill 
is undetermined. The controversy between science on the one hand and 
ignorance and prejudice on the other is eternal. The 7itanic has made 
a great impression, but more than 1,700 people are needlessly sacrificed 
every day in the vear. It is estimated by experts that forty-two per cent 
of the 1,500,000 annual deaths are preventable. 


PROGRESS IN CLEVELAND 
UCKERS may not deserve much sympathy, or they may, according to 
how charitable a view one takes of human folly. The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce is now attempting to drive out swindlers who 
make $250,000 a vear from their sucker list. It is applying in Ohio the 
lessons taught recently in Kansas. A card index, called the “sucker list,” 
gives the names of the local easy marks and is in the possession of every 
stock swindle headquarters. There are said to be 30,000 names from 


‘Cleveland on this list. What the Chamber of Commerce is doing is to 


invite everybody who is approached by a salesman with any stock scheme 
to write to the secretary and the attorney of the Chamber for information. 
They are doing this work now, but they hope the State will do it later. 
Ilere are some of the entries on the cards in the possession of the pro- 
moting experts : 
J. Jones, 1127 Blank st., grocer—easy mark 
J. SmituH, 27 Dash st., doctor—talk to him about his son—easy 
Other communities are likely to follow the example of Kansas and 
Cleveland. 
A SAYING OF MARK TWAIN 
Hie EARLY HOME of Samuev L. Clemens in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, has been presented to that town, to be kept as a_ well- 
deserved memorial to the most important American author since WaALt 


WHitMAn. The incident recalls a remark made by Mr. CLEMENS in 
private shortly before his death. A friend had commented upon the 
large place occupied in New York conversation by money. “In Han- 


nibal, Missouri,” said Mr. CLEMENS, with his usual drawl, ‘“‘where I was 
brought up, we seldom mentioned money. In fact, there wasn’t money 
enough in the town to form a topic of conversation.” 


BEING ORIGINAL 

RIGINALITY is handmade thought. It is something definitely 

worked out in the individual experience. It is putting new meaning 
in old forms. An original person may do or say things in a way that has 
been done or said a million times before, and yet they will be different 
(GoETHE beat us to this statement); for behind the thought or act is the 
concrete substance of individual experience. On the other hand, one who 
is not original may concoct an undreamed-of combination of words, and 
still it will be commonplace. Not all originality is either startling or 
profitable. The old codger in the courthouse shade who has thought 
things out for himself has never ‘set the world afire,” and yet he is inter- 
esting, for he has seen life from his own angle. The man in the factory 
mav have worked out a dozen inventions that are all impracticable. and yet 
he is interesting. Originality is not the cunning arrangement of words. 


It is putting new substance behind old symbols. 



















































































The U.S. S. Ohio Ready to Start for Cuba 


United States warships carrying an extra complement of marines were started toward Cuba the moment the negro outbreak assumed 


threatening proportions. In New York Harbor on Sunday, May 26, the cruiser Washington and the battleships Ohio, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, and Missouri took aboard the marines and sailed southward under command of Rear Admiral Hugo Osterhaus 
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The U. S.S. Nebraska Aground in the Mississippi 
Missi ippt river was brought about by the flood relief work. More that, the 
; nding her aground ona mud hank 


New Orleans to Key West 


The unusual sight of a battleship in the than river 
treated the hig warship the U.S. S. Nebraska 


where she rested ingloriously until the tug pulled her off. The 


it has treated many common boats, sé 
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Carrying the Body of the King of Denmark Out of the Hotel at Hamburg 


Frederick VIII, King of Denmark, probably the most democratic king in modern Europe, died suddenly in the streets of Hamburg 
Hlis body lay unclaimed for five hours in the morgue, where it had been tuken by a policeman who did not recognize 


on May 14. 
picture shows the King’s body being removed from w hotel, at the start of the return journey to Copenhagen 


the King. The 
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The King of Denmark’s Funeral Progress Through the Streets of Hamburg 


Great crowds witnessed the funeral procession through the streets of Hamburg. The (Vueen made a short and vi ry fouching speech, 


in which she thanked the people for their kindness to the royal family in its bereavement and for the enjoyment which the King 
n May 24 


had always received on his visits to that city. The funeral of the King was held at Roskilde Cathedral in Copenhage no Y 
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The Yule campus—Osborn Hall, 





Welch Hall, and Phelps Memorial Gateway 

















(he Social Usurpa 


F THE peculiar field of Harvard to-day is the 

responsibility of educating for public service the 

plutocracy of this country, the distinctive note of 
Yale is the man of business. Not that families of great 
wealth and social position are not sending their sons 
to Yale, but they enter on the standard of the average, 
accepting it and conforming to it. The great disadvan- 
tage which the developed social system has brought to 
Yale is not primarily snobbishness and luxury, but the 
tyranny of the average, the democracy of a bourgeois 
commonplaceness that neither comprehends nor tolerates 
the men of bold and original individuality. As Presi- 
dent Hadley himself has said, though not with such an 
application: “Yale tends to make a man strong at the 
risk of making him narrow.” 


THREE YEARS OF SOCIAL BONDAGI 


HE average Yale man who has legitimate social am- 

bitions completely surrenders his individuality of 
initiative within the first three months of his arriving 
at college, with the schoolboy’s dream of a Nirvana of 
blessed languor and mannish freedom. In place of the 
glorious lack of control which he has imagined as the 
reward of the long purgatorial years of prep. school and 
family policing, he finds himself all at once subject tu a 
standard of criticism which is more merciless and 
searching than anything he has known. Within a month 
he feels the inevitable force of conscription and is 
drafted into some activity, falling into the ranks of 
those who keep turning the wheels of some tireless 
college machine, and this period of bondage endures for 
three years before the fateful Tap Day arrives to inform 
him if he has offended or pleased the masters of his fate 
in the class above who have kept him all this while 
under thorough espionage. 

Yale Academic and the Sheffield Scientific School 
are as incongruously matched as a dachshund leashed to 
a wolfhound would appear. For all vital purposes they 
are as different in their internal social organization as 
though they were at opposite ends of the continent. So 
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II. — Yale 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


clearly is this recognized at New Haven that it has 
passed into the historic query: “Where would you go if 
you couldn’t go to Yale?—To Sheff.” This startling di- 
vergence is partly due to the natural causes which have 
so often given rise to the complicated social systems. 
In Yale Academic the basis of undergraduate life has 
always been the dormitory, with the societies affecting 
but little the ordinary daily intercourse of the students. 
At Sheffield, on the contrary, due to the same economic 
lack of dormitories which has allowed the obnoxious 
private dormitory system at Harvard to solidify itself, 
the fraternity system began as a need of the students 
to find a congenial and attractive substitute. 

The Yale Academic course is one of four years, with 
final social honors conferred at the end of junior year 
after an examination which, despite its obvious evils, 1s 
exceedingly searching and painstaking. In Sheffield the 
course is three years and membership into the fraterni 
ties is decided after the first four months of freshman 
year—manifestly an inadequate period of judgment for 
so complete a social division. By the middle of fresh- 
man year, then, in Sheff, the elect are freed of any 
further necessity of social effort, whereas in Academic 
the students continue for their first three years, as it 
were, under a suspended judgment. 

Ten years ago Sheffield Scientific School was barely 
a third as large as Academic. To-day the entering 
class at Sheffield almost equals in numbers the cor- 
responding division in Academic, while the department 
as a whole is fully equal in authority and prestige. That 
two such opposed systems should exist in one university 


is a source of much concern. Nor is it possible t 
whether the future will bring a tendency to amalgama- 
tion or a more pronounced cleavage 

Each division of the college is loyal to its own system 
and extremely critical of the other. Academic men will 
admit to you quite frankly that the Sheff fraternity sys- 
tem, with its members rooming apart in the club dormi- 
tory, is undemocratic, contrary to the Yale idea of close 


Say 


association, and that the early selection of membership 
tends to remove any responsible brakes on the impulses 
of individuals to regard their college career as a social 
relaxation with a growing tendency to luxury 

SENIOR SOCIETY SYSTEM THE VITAL FORCI 


YHEFF men with an equally engaging confidence, after 


a disquisition on the merits of their system, will admit 
to you that evils exist in the society system in Academic, 
where they will tell you a man is afraid to call his soul 
his own, is ruled by fear of the critical attitude of upper 
classmen and enslaved, contrary to his natural desires, 
to one of twenty grinding machines in an effort to reach 
the social goal of the senior societies. As Sheff’s social 
system is really a phase of the general fraternity system 
that is prevalent in most of the universities and small 
colleges of the country, I shall reserve it for discussion 
under the head of this fourth manifestation of the social 


organization 
At Harvard we have seen the development of the 


undergraduates’ social life into shut clubs, without, it 
is true. the outward hobegoblin manifestations of secrecy, 
but possessing, as far as the universit coneerned, the 
character of ecret excl ivene 





U 


At Princeton we shall see that the clubs have become 
thoroughly open, having likewise outgrown the tradi 
tions of secrecy. In both universities the note is sim 
ilar. The clubs serve as eating joints into which the 
members retire three times a day, with the intimate 
intercourse around the club table. 

In Yale Academic the senior society system is the one 
vital force. Its tendency is to reward the successful 
candidates of the three years’ struggle for undergrad- 
uate distinction with always a discriminating proviso 
based on personal companionship. 

The junior fraternities, with somewhat more vigor 
and vitality than they possessed ten years ago, before 
the fall of the sophomore society system, are really 
simply feeders, like intermediary clubs at Harvard, and 


membership is principally valuable as the first step in 
the eliminating process. 


LUGUBRIOUS AND MYSTI TAP DAY 


"THE three senior societies take in fifteen men each out 

of a class membership of about three hundred and 
twenty-five. The Elihu Club, a nonsecret organization, 
which has deservedly risen in strength and usefulness, 
confers about the same membership. The elections are 
announced the end of May of the junior year, in a 
peculiarly lugubrious and mystic manner, on the college 
campus, which, from the manner in which the election is 
served, has come to be known as Tap Day 

This senior society system is the most powerful and 
complete of any college organization and the competi- 
tion for election is of a fierceness that would not b 
credited by anyone who has not passed through it. A 
recent graduate, a successful man himself, said to me in 
discussing the problems of the university: 

“The first great reform we need in New Haven is to 
lighten the pressure on the weary, overworked under 
graduate by abolishing the curriculum—at least until 
senior year.” 

This facetious remark has a certain basis for serious 
consideration, when one is familiar with the stress and 
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fury with which positions are sought at Yale. This 
frenzy of competition has made Yale College perhaps 
the most perfectly organized trust in operation, wiih 
every by-product, so to speak, refined down to the last 
possibility. No sooner has the freshman arrived than he 
is marshaled into Dwight Hall (the head of the local 
Y. M.C. A.) and gravely addressed by superhumanly 
serious seniors, sometimes reenforced by perennially 
young and enthusiastic members of the faculty. He is 
advised, exhorted, implored “to go out and work for 
Yale,” which, translated, means nothing more than to 
make himself socially valuable for a senior society. A 
sort of frenzy immediately possesses the freshman al- 
ready impressed, if not awed, by the gloomy spectacle of 
the secret mystery which the senior societies are pre- 
serving from the sight of an unworthy world. 

There are five general divisions of college activi- 
ties which are open to him. First, all the different 
branches of athletics, major and minor sports, which, 
however, count very much less in the social baggage 
of a man than the outer world would believe; sec- 
ond, literary activities, of which membership on the 
“Vale Literary Magazine,” and particularly 


crecy, and the reduction to a pattern of the undergrad 
uate who arrives with forceful and original point of 
view. Its aims have invariably been high and it has 
persistently fought the modern tendency toward social 
separation. It is to-day the most worthy, vigorous, and 
democratic society in existence. It has transformed 
Yale from a university into a school for character. 
WORTHY RECORD OF SKULL AND BONES 
| og YOU accept the necessity of any arbitrary organiza- 
tion, which I do not at all, nothing could be more 
worthy than the record of this society. It has made but 
few mistakes and has promptly recovered from them 
Its tests are democracy, accomplishment, and character 
Where it differs completely from the Harvard and 
Princeton ideals is in the fact that it does not seek 
social compatibility as a basis of selection. It selects the 
present leaders of undergraduate activities with a view 
to future possible achievement, and brings an extraordi- 
nary diverse number of elements under its authority to 
form a representative strain of what is most vital in 
Yale life. Its members once elected are never allowed 


many of those whose only claim could be money and 
social position, that for a long while it underwent a 
season of unpopularity in the college that has almost 
invariably expressed its approval of Bones. Curiously 
enough, Keys’ absorption of the social set at times has 
reacted on Bones, demonstrating what I said in my pref- 
ace of the danger of an organization aiming at democ- 
racy, leading to an opposition organization inclined to 
snobbery, with occasional reactions on the parent organi- 
zation. Lately, however, the Keys’ standard has strength- 
ened along the lines of its best traditions until its 
membership, while never making the same recognition 
of scholarship, compares favorably with the representa- 
tive quality of Bones. 

Wolf’s Head, founded in 1883, has had a hard row to 
hoe. Originally modeling itself along the lines of 
Bones, it has now a natural defensive tendency, in order 
to build itself up a strong alumni, to cast a favoring 
eye on the representatives of dominant social sets. This 
change has been rather forced upon it by the growing 
democracy of Keys. 

The Elihu Club, a recent organization, with the excep- 

tion of secrecy is the fourth senior society 








the chairmanship of the “Yale News,” are 
of first importance; third, distinction in 
the religious life of the university, of 
which a class deaconship and presidency 
of Dwight Hall are of the highest value; 
fourth, membership in the musical and 
dramatic clubs, with particular emphasis 
on the latter, leadership in which organ- 
izations is considered a first lien on suc- 
cess: fifth, distinction in the intellectual 
life, debating, oratorical prizes, and achieve- 
ment of the rank of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
presidency of which last society is another 
position of the utmost advantage. 


IN TRAINING FOR INSPIRATION 


HESE five divisions of undergraduate 

activity are organized to the last de- 
gree, and as soon as the freshman class has 
been fed into the different machines the 
wheel of the great trust society begins to 
whirl merrily. 

For the competition to the five editor- 
ships of the “Yale Literary Magazine,” with 
the chairmanship especially in view, per- 
haps as many as twenty men in each class 
start out to regularly produce each month 
anywhere from one to four stories; several 
profound essays and occasional immortal 
verse with an odd assortment of  port- 
folios. 

As the competition begins to narrow in the 
last months of the junior year, the leading 
candidates for chairmanship will even sur- 
render their Christmas vacations, remain- 
ing, as it were, in strict training in their 
effort to produce inspired literature 

The custom is for the Lit Board, as soon 
as the current number is made up, which 
may happen between two and four o’clock 
at night, to paste the list of the fortunate 
on the window that gives out to the campus. 
Immediately a small crowd of Lit heelers, 
who have been hovering in delirious patience, 
crowd to the window to learn their fate 

FUSS AND FEATHERS 

HE first “Yale News” competition be- 

gins (owing to certain reforms) in 
November of the freshman year and lasts 
until the first of February. From thirty to 
fifty men start on this, the number gradu- 
ally lessening until a dozen remain. The 
college is scoured every day, no matter 
what the weather, while often in the writing 
of special features an ambitious “News” 
heeler will rush off to New York and in- 
terview prominent alumni. One “News” 


heeler this year had specially printed 1,100 a 


postal cards, which he personally addressed 
to the whole membership of the Sheffield 
Scientific School in order to catalogue their 
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conferring its membership after Tap Day 
Its growth in popular estimation has been 
rapid, and in recent years it has compared 
successfully with the two younger seniors. 

Up to 1902 the junior societies were in a 
feeble and humiliating position, due to the 
overshadowing importance of the sophomore 
society organizations. The three small 
sophomore societies, originally intended for 
social grouping, had become strong political 
organizations, with a determined aim to 
push their membership into senior socie- 
ties. They entered the large junior societies 
by right—with a few rare exceptions—but 
never really became a part of them. They 
took in seventeen members, selected by the 
end of freshman year, based on insufficient 
knowledge and entirely too much influenced 
by school cliques and social pulls. Their 
influence abruptly divided the class in the 
middle of freshman year and the conse- 
quent animosity engendered rarely subsided 
before senior year. 

JUNIOR SOCIETY PHENOMENA 
T THIS time the junior societies were, 
in the matter of importance, limited to 
three—Alpha Delta Phi, D. K. E., and 
Psi U. They were then, and always have 
remained, local organizations rather than a 
part of the broad general fraternity system. 
\t this time they were noncompetitive. The 
tliree dominant societies had a general cam- 
paign committee, which apportioned the new 
members in as equitable a manner as possi- 
ble. This was a distinctive feature of the 
Yale system, and much cherished, from the 
obvious advantages resulting to the general 
welfare of the college in avoiding any op- 
portunity for fraternity politics that have 
so injuriously affected the character of 
many institutions. 

With the abolishment of the sophomore 
societies, the junior societies have admitted 
into their agreement Zeta Psi and Beta 
Theta Pi. They now each take in forty 
men from the class, twenty of which are 
conferred in the first election in the fall of 
sophomore year and ten in the following 
spring. Unfortunately the noncompetitive 
idea has been abandoned, and there is a 
growing tendency toward fraternity jeal- 
ousy and contention which presents a very 
serious danger for the future. Fortu- 
nately there is a very active sentiment 
among the graduates toward throwing open 
the societies and making them open clubs for 
entertainment without distinction. There is 
also a danger that the selection of the first 
twenty shall become a matter of exagger- 
ated importance and constitute in fact, for 
all political and social purposes, the return 
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the course to four years. So nerve-racking 

and unrestrained has been this competition in the past 
that it was discovered in the last weeks of the 1911 com- 
petition that several of the candidates were keeping 
themselves awake by artificial means. At present can- 
didates are put on their honor to do no work between 
midnight and seven o'clock of the following morning! 


This same terrific expenditure of energy is shown in 
every department, in the competition for the dramatic 
and musical clubs as well as the athletic teams. It is 
all the most bewildering system of the overorganization 
of inconsequential activities that can be imagined to 
divert the individual from the de velopment of his own 
individuality and its sacrifice to the exigencies and 
tyrannies of the average, for merely material success 

lhe Society of Skull and Bones is, in fact, Yale 
Academic. Its tone is the tone of the college, to which 
it transfers its excellent democracy and its clean, ambi- 
ious standards. It is respected and deservedly popular. 
Directly and indirectly it is responsible for the deifica- 
tion of success, the »f unimportant details, 


ind indefensibly childish fetish of se 


eremphasis 
the stultifyin 


to herd together. They are specially enjoined to con- 
tinue in the same friendships’ that existed before. In 
fact, the rumor is that if three Bones men are seen on 
Chapel Street together, they are liable to a fine. It has 
always taken the lead in the democratic progress of the 
university, being the first society to place its pins out 
of public view, an example now followed by all but on 
of the society organizations, and that one in Sheff. Its 
meetings take place on Thursday and Saturday nights, as 
is likewise true of the other senior societies. It never 
fails to tmeclude in its membership one or more men 
working their way through college, and gives special 
recognition to those who attain high scholarship. Un- 
fortunately, its ideals are so high and its record so con 
sistent that it is the most difficult to convince that the 
problem is not one of looking in on the internal house 
keeping but of looking out on the progress of the world 

The Society of Scroll and Key, founded ten years 
later than Skull and Bones, for a long time existed on 
the opposite theory of a congenial social set. Despite 


periodical reforms, its membership is recruited by s 


system 

The good points of this Yale system may be summed 
up briefly. The society men do not retire to room in 
fraternity houses, but minglé in the dormitories in the 
most democratic manner. The eating club has never 
become a distinctly socially inclined institution, rather 
the tendency is when clubs are formed outside of the 
university dining hall to make them representative of 
all elements of the class. The one exception to this is 
the University Club for upper classmen, which, from the 
nature of the prices charged, forms a division on finan 
cial grounds, and may possibly some day develop into a 
problem on the grounds of luxury and social division 

The junior society membership takes in about two- 
thirds of the class, but still leaves in a sense of isolation 
and rejection a large body that is totally unprovided for 
The increase in the junior societies naturally, as has 
happened everywhere else, arrived only to emphasize 
this rejection and the sense of loss to the rejected 
There is no excessive herding together the socially 


elect, especially in the case of Bones, thot 
erate democracy has not always been characteristic of 
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Park for the Natio: 


The Proposed Site of the Estes National Playground and Game Preserve 


HE natural scenery of the region which is the 
proposed site of the Estes National Park was 

first discovered and brought to public notice by 

Lord Dunraven more than fifty years ago. Attracted 
by stories of big game which were recounted to him by 
the Indians, he visited that region in 1869 on a hunting 
trip. The mountain meadows were filled with an abun- 
dance of game, and this fact, together with the gran- 
deur of the scenery, so interested him that he decided 
to buy up large land holdings, to be made into a game 
preserve. He brought Bierstadt, the artist, and Miss 
Bird, the writer, into the country to help select a site 
for a hotel and to describe the country for the benefit 
of those not fortunate enough to have visited it ,oth 
Bierstadt and Miss Bird charmed with the 
romantic loveliness of the and mountain 
that they stayed many sketching the 
and about the mountain 


were so 
lakes 
months 

picturesque 


forest 
peaks 
scenery writing 
characters. 

The region is indeed possessed of very great beauty 
The entrance is through a valley surrounded by high, 
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‘ontinental of the Rock y 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


forest-clad mountains, the floor being an open, parklike 
meadow, with scattered groves of pines. At a few 
points the cliffs jut out into the valley floor. The Big 
Thompson River meanders through it bordered by 
birches and willows. In the distance the 
range is visible, a few of its spurs running down into 
the park. 
Cathedral, 
cliffs, and spires 

Twenty years ago the Appalachian Club brought out 
a book, profusely illustrated, called “Mountaineering in 
Colorado,” which contains one of the best descriptions 
f this valley that has ever been published. 


snow-clad 


The most picturesque of these is called the 
from its remarkable combination of domes, 
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WOODS AND TEMPLED HILLS 


HE proposed national park and game preserve is 
not at all inaccessible, being located in the Rocky 
Mountains of northern Colorado, only sixty-five miles 
The 


and 


proposed measures 
twenty-four north 


northwest of Denver area 


forty-two miles west by 
south, and contains 
enough to insure the presence of all the kinds of game 
indigenous to the region. It is crossed by the most 
rugged section of the Continental Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is also touched by the Medicine Bow, 
Mummy, and Rabbit Ear Mountains. 

Eighteen of these mountain peaks rise above 13,000 


east 


and 550,000 acres. This is large 


feet Around the summits are hundreds of drifts of 
eternal snow and three glaciers, of which the Hallett 
is the best known ice field. There are fifty Alpine 
lakes and torrents, among which Grand Lake is the 
longest (three miles in length), Odessa Lake the most 
picturesque, and Chasm Lake the wildest. The last 
has an altitude of 11,000 feet 

The highest mountain of the region is Longs Peak, 
whose broken top is 14,256 feet above tidewater. This 


mountain has among other picturesque gorges the well- 
Thompson and St. Vrain Canons. It 
Major Powell of 


founder of the 


known Big was 
hirst 


fame 


Grand Canon 
Moun- 
mountain 

She 


scaled in 
and W. M. Byers “Rocky 
News.” The the 
Anna Dickinson, the author and lecturer. 


1868 by 


tain first woman to climb 


was was 
induced to visit the park by Dr. F. V. Hayden, known 
as the Father of the Park. Dr. Hayden 
escribed thi lowing eloquent tribute 
this 


“Not onl 


features of real 


Yellowstone 
park in the fol 
has nature amply supplied valley with 
‘f admirable 
that 


satisfaction on the 


beauty and surroundings 


grandeur, but it has so distributed them the eye 


of an artist mav rest with perfect 
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line 000 teet selow this the forest, which 


The high altitude is responsible for great brilliancy of 
color as well as variety of species. There is an abun- 
dance of blue-fringed gentians, mariposa lilies, orchids 
of several varieties, violets, harebells, Alpine primroses, 
the Mountain columbine, wild red rose, and 
many \mong the birds are found that won- 
derful singer, the solitaire, the mountain bluebird, the 
robin, the white crown sparrow, crested jay, the ptar- 
migan, and the water ouzel. Of big game the moun- 
tain sheep are the most numerous. Deer are also plenti- 
ful and there are some elk, bears, and mountain lions 


RR cky 


others 


Beavers are numerous, and many of their houses can 
be found along the streams and on the edges of ponds 
which they have created themselves. 

The climate is particularly suited to a pleasure ground 
and hunting resort, as the summer weather is perfect 
and the winters not too cold, with only light falls of 
the timber line 
Altogether the park is 
John Muir was thinking when 


snow below 
those rare places of 
he said that they 


“set aside for rest, recreation, and prayer.” 
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‘The Southern Delegates 


ERE is the circular which H. F. MacGregor, 
Mr. Taft’s Texas campaign manager, has been 
sending out to Texas postmasters: 


Dear Sir—You have been active in giving direction to 
Republican primaries and conventions, having a per- 
sonal as well as a political interest therein. Therefore, 
Tam going to ask you to continue as heretofore to exert 
yourself personally and through your friends in every 
proper way to see that your precinct and county elect 
representative delegates to the several conventions who 
will work for the best interest of the party. 

As you know, I feel a deep interest in the renomina- 
tion of President Taft, and I believe you 


VIII.— Texas and Others 


H. M. Moore, the Taft chairman of the Tenth Con- 
gressional District, said to a Roosevelt postmaster: 

“You won't be postmaster any longer than it takes 
to get to you.” 

In Galveston the Federal patronage pressure is brought 
to bear through the Custom House. It is the Custom 
House which dominates the Republican politics of Gal- 
veston. A. J. Rosenthal, Deputy Collector of Customs, 
has been busy in rounding up the Federal employees as 
local Taft delegates to the County Convention. Nick 
Washington, D. T. Shelton, and Perry Jasper are day 
laborers in the Custom House Department, and were 
“instructed for Taft.” John Anderson has been a 


do what may be in their power to help continue and 
maintain the Republican party as a governing factor in 
the affairs of this Republic. 

I appeal to you to join the League in this movement 
to allow the whole people to control and direct the 
party organization in Texas to the end that it may be- 
come a factor in the affairs of the State and a rewarder 
of honest party service, There will be no appoint- 
ments made, so I am advised, pending this Presi- 
dential canvass. And when the time comes for 
the Administration to make appointments, let 
us hope that an honest Republican organization 
will find efficient Republicans to charge with the 

responsibility of holding office. 





do; therefore, please take hold of the 
campaign at once and get Taft Republi- 
cans to the polls. 

I am going to look to you for the re- 
sult in your precinct particularly, and, as 
far as your influence extends, to the 
County Convention as well, and I wish 
you to send me a list of those that sup- 
ported you in your efforts who may be 
entitled to special credit. 

I desire to have a record for each pre- 
cinct and county for my guidance, and I 
want those who do the work to get the 
proper credit. 

Thanking you for your efforts in behalf 
of President Taft, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

H. F. MacGrecor, Taft Texas Cam- 

paign Manager. 


W. B. Brush is one of MacGregor’s lieu- 
tenants. Here is the sort of letter he 
writes : 
AustTIN, TEXAS, Nov. 27, 1911. 
Mr. A. H. Parker, Taylor, Texas. 

DEAR Str—Yours to hand, glad to hear 
from you, and you can certainly help the 
Texas Progressive Republican League 
MUCH. 

And as fully 90 per cent of the 
Reps. in Texas are in line, it’s a 
cinch that we will “do” Lyon, and 
those who are factors in assisting us 
are the ones that will be so recog- 
nized when the time comes to shake 
the “Plum Tree.” 

Can't you organize Williamson Co. by 
appointing precinct and box chairmen, and 
instruct them to urge all Reps. to pay their 
poll tax so as to have a voice in the pri- 
maries ? 

Lyon and the Federal officials have the 
“flesh pots,” and it’s up to us to capture 
them, then we will have some of the 
“good things.” 

There is not a negro in the State that 
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With high personal regard, I am, re- 
spectfully, W. M. McDona cp. 

Member of Republican Progressive 
League of Texas. 


From Georgia there comes another affi- 
davit of the way in which a Taft delega- 
tion is captured: 


STATE OF GEORGIA, COUNTY OF FULTON. 

Personally appeared before me, the un- 
dersigned Notary Public in and for said 
County of Fulton, T. B. Jones, who, 
being sworn according to law, deposes 
and says on oath: 

That on the 12th day of March, 1912, he 
heard both Henry S. Jackson and Henry 
Lincoln Johnson promise to pay certain 
delegates to the District Convention 
money for their support in the District 
and State Conventions, to be used for 
Mr. Taft; that Henry Lincoln John- 
son promised to pay this deponent 
and others for their support at the 
District Convention, and on the day 
of the District Convention, when 
this deponent was chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, the said 
Henry Lincoln Johnson telephoned 
deponent that the Administration 
would pay him $50 if he would un- 
seat the Roosevelt crowd then con- 
tending for seats in the convention; 
that on the day after the State Conven- 
tion, which was held in Atlanta on March 
14, 1912, Mr. Grier, who is the chief clerk 
of United States Marshal Walter H. 
Johnson, gave to this deponent, in the 
Post-O ffice Building in Atlanta, Georgia, 
a check for the sum of $7, for the pur- 
bose of paying the board of certain dele- 
gates stopping at deponent’s house dur- 
ing the District and State Conventions; 
that deponent saw Henry Lincoln John- 
son and Ben J. Davis paying a hundred 
or more delegates to the District and 








will support Lyon, ‘and their vote (one 

hundred thousand) is quite enough to 

make us win; besides, I do not know of 

any white Reps. that are with him, unless they are in 
office, or have friends or relatives holding same. 

See what you can do. 
(Signed) Yours, W. B. Brusu, 
Chairman, T. P. R. League. 


Here is another Taft-MacGregor worker in action: 


Texas Progressive Republican League 
CorsICANA, TEXAS, March 15, 1912. 
Mr. W. H. Yates, Forney, Texas. 

DEAR Sir—It is with pleasure that I urderstand that 
you are with the Taft movement in this Sta'e. I there- 
fore, with the authority I have, abpointes 49u county 
chairman of the Kaufman County (Texas) Progressive 
Republican League. You therefore, on receipt of 
this, proceed to organize your county, appoint 
precinct chairmen for the purpose of going into 
the convention wi.en called and capture them. 
If you cannot er pture them, withdraw and hold 
a convention and elect delegates to County Con- 
vention, contesting the others, and from County 
Convention to State Convention on same lines. 
Capture if you can, but do not be captured. Send 
list of delegates from precinct to their county chairman 
and keep a list yourself. It will also be policy to make 
affidavit at each convention, which you keep yourself 
for further reference. The campaign cry ts nomination 
of Taft and elimination of Lyon. [j’¢ are going to 
get busy and put yourself on record 
(Signed) JAs. W. A. CLARK. 
Ave., Corsicana, Texas 


win va) 
Yours truly 


Ly] 
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P.S Inswer this as early as you can so that I can 
send your name to State chairman. 
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Melting under a rising sun 


sampler. Willis Wood has received the promise of the 
next opening. Rosenthal controls these Federal em- 
ployee voters. 

In order to secure recognition in Brazos County, the 
postmaster at Bryan, Texas, and five negroes bolted 
and declared for Taft. 

In Harris County, where the County Executive Com- 
mittee consisted of over seventy men, with only one 
friendly to Roosevelt, there were seated in temporary 
organization thirty-three Roosevelt delegates and thir- 
teen Taft delegates with nine contested delegates. Mac- 
Gregor, Taft’s campaign manager, Postmaster Strong, 
and United States District Attorney McDaniel 
bolted and got a Taft delegation. 

In Laredo a mass County Convention was ordered by 
the county chairman. When this convened and it was 
found that there were one hundred and seventeen pres 
ent favoring Roosevelt, the county chairman announced 
that a Precinct Convention had been held out at a coal 
mine near by, and the Collector of Customs, J. | 
Haynes, and twenty-two men bolted and held a separate 
convention. 

Gooseneck McDonald is a negro henchman of Mac- 
Gregor. He sent out a circular to Federal officeholders 
in which he says: 


I desire you to understand that our fight does not 
We are bound to have 
some people to administer the functions of office. The 
Administration at Washington, I am advised, does not 
wish to browbeat and coerce officeholders into support- 
ing this or that man or measure, but the 


mean a fight on the officeholders 


ldministration 
earnestly desires and confidently expects all honest, 
patriotic Republicans, whether officeholders or not, to 


State Conventions at the office of the At- 
lanta “Independent” on Auburn Avenue 
on the night of the State Convention, and 
also saw them pay other delegates off on the morning 
after the convention in actual coin of the realm; that 
some of these delegates were paid as much as fifteen 
and twenty dollars each. T. B. Jones 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
April, 1912. Harry M. PAscHAL, 
Notary Public, Fulton County, Georgia 


The evils of the Southern delegate system are: 

1. States casting a small Republican vote send so 
many delegates to the National Convention as to make 
the balance of power. States with almost no Republi- 
can vote are potent in nominating a President. Thus 
Louisiana, where the Republican vote is so small that 
there is no Republican party, sends up twenty delegates 
to nominate a President. Kansas, with 197,216 Repub- 
lican voters, has only twenty delegates. Eight hundred 
and eighty-eight Republicans in Florida have an equal 
voice in selecting a President as 10,000 Republicans in 
Colorado. Two hundred and eighteen Mississippi Re- 
publicans are as potent as 11,000 Michigan Republicans 

2. The delegates themselves are mostly either Federal 
officeholders or purchasable negroes 

3. The purchase price of certain of the delegates 
varies from “railroad expenses” to $25 to $125. In 
certain counties the postmaster calls a handful of 
“’'m going up 
Remember, we've 


negroes into his rear office and says: 
to the District and State Convention 
had a convention. You were delegates and I’m carry- 
ing up your proxies.” 

4. Federal offices in the Southern States are loaded with 
low-grade Republican political hacks. The postmaster 
or collector at the top disintegrates the classified civil 
service list under him by his political nervousnes 
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S THERE have been columns and pages and Sun- 
day stories with pictures printed all over the 
United States about the Bainsbury divorce, I 

suppose, seeing that I am Mrs. Bainsbury, that I may be 
allowed to write a few words about it. Bainsbury 
sounds like an awfully swell name, but we were never 
really swell. We were never slum, either; just plain 
people. I came off a Nebraska farm. My father was of 
the old American stock. My mother was Irish; came 
over in the steerage. She was hired girl on the ranch 
where my father was a cowboy. 

They married and had a little ranch of their own, but 
they never did very well. She died when I was fifteen, 
and I kept house for my father alone for about a year. 
Then he died, too, very suddenly, from the kick of a 
horse. Then I found the farm was all mortgaged, or 
something—I didn’t know anything about business in 
those days. All I knew was they took it away from me, 
and I didn’t have any home. 

I went to stay with a neighbor woman a little while, 


till I could get word from my uncle in Leadville. Then 
I went out to him 
Y UNCLE was my mother’s brother. Out West 


the English always take to the land, while the 
Irish take to the mines; which is the reason we have so 
many Irish millionaires in the West. My uncle Pat was 
a miner, getting six dollars a day, and had a flock of 
children, ranging from ten to twenty. All but the 
youngest were earning; money was plenty; they were 
a jolly, light-hearted Irish crew. Leadville was in its 
boom days, everybody was busy and happy, not to say 
hilarious. 

I went around in such a maze of bewilderment that it 
all seemed a kind of a wonderful moving-picture show 
at first. I had been an only child; several had died 
when they were babies. We couldn’t get doctors very 
well out on the Nebraska plains in those days, and I sup- 
pose my mother didn’t know how to take care of them 
very well. I had grown up alone, and, though I wasn’t 
aware of the fact, I suppose it was a very lonely life 
When I was plunged, a little black-robed figure, into the 
midst of that yelping, roistering mob of cousins, I 
almost too confused to speak 

Six cousins and my uncle and aunt were not enough 
My aunt must keep a miners’ boarding house; 
she was a fine cook the place was full of men all the 
time, and crowded with them Saturday night and Sun 
day when they came in from the hills. The two older 
girls did the chamber work and waited on table, and at 
first I was put to that too. But in just one week I was 
transferred to Coll 


was 


and as 


lins’s store 


store in Leadvill 


By peng was the big 

F : a general store, with ladies’ goods and men’s 
too, and groceries and Collins kept 
dynamite for sale in a hut out beyond the city 
and he had pin 


e in those 


mining supplies 


limits, 











and thread and needles and ri ns in 


the showcases It was here I was put at first, at the 
notion counter. My cousin Katie was there, and when the 
girl that worked with her left to get married she brought 
me down to take her place that very afternoon. Collins 


was glad to get m wuurteen dollars a week 


] ' 


e and paid me f 


Think of that! Fourteen a week for a green girl just 
off the rancl Those were great old days for the 
working peor! | id 

As I look back r fe now, it is a curious thing, 
ut those f weel 1 4 t stand out as the 
I ppl 1 1 wl existence | e wor It 
was not hard at all There was n | 
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salesladies sitting down between customers 
at Collins’s store. The girls behind the 
counter were just as good as anyone that 
came into the place; just as good as Collins 
himself. It was all life; there was some- 
thing doing every minute; folks joking and 
bantering us all day in the store, fun in the 
evening at the boarding house, and a dance 
every Saturday night. I’ve seen a dozen fel- 
lows at a time makea rush across the dancing 
floor to get to me when a dance was called. 
But more than all that, you can’t imagine 
how deadly important I felt it to be earning 
that fourteen dollars a week. I think I was 
fitted for the life. I think if they had let me 
alone I could have gone on and made a first- 
class drygoods woman; a buyer for some big store. I had 
been terribly oppressed by my penniless condition after 
my father died. It may seem heartless, but that troubled 
me more than the loss of my parents. I don’t think | 
really was heartless, but nevertheless this was true. After 
all, food is the first necessity of life. All the finer feel- 
ings come after. We know that a few days of starvation 
have caused civilized men to revert to cannibalism. 


WAS as happy as a child in those days; happier than 
I had ever been as a child. I suppose it made me 
prettier. I fancy I was quite like my Irish mother when 
she was my age. I had the blue Irish eyes, “rubbed in 
with a dirty finger.” My hair was black, to match my 
long curling eyelashes, my skin was a lovely pink and 
white, and my figure was perfect for my age; long and 
slim, and yet rounded; rounded just by the shape and 
form of it, for there wasn’t an ounce of superfluous flesh 
on me. I was a perfect black-haired blonde; and when 
I laughed, as I was always doing in those days, I showed 
teeth as white and sound as pearls. I had never been 
sick a day in my life, and I. was health and vitality clear 
through. I don’t tell these things through egotism. The 
fact that I was attractive is part of the story. If I 
hadn’t been I wouldn’t have had this story; some other, 
perhaps, but not this one 
Well, I had just five weeks in 
Collins’s store. Then they mar- 
ried me off to Jim Bainsbury. | 
didn’t seem to have anything to 
say about it. Jim was manager 
of the Fairview mine, 
Uncle Pat was working then. He 
ate at our house when he came to 
town. He could well afford. to 
live at the Leadville House, but 
he came to us for the cooking 
At least that was one reason, but 
I think that even then the quality 
that I have observed in him so 
much of late years was at work 
Jim never wanted to 
with his equals, but only with his 


where my 


associate 





inferiors. At the Leadville House 
he was one among others; mine 
managers, mining experts, mine 
owners; business men of Lead 
ville, traveling men, and an occa 
sional capitalist, come to look over 
investments He was no better 
than the rest of them At our 
house he was a little king among 
the common miners who boarded 
there 

He was taken with me the very 
first time that I waited on hin 
He could hardly eat for watching 
me, and the other men at the 
table noticed it and laughed. That 
very first day he tried to put h 
arm around me in the hall up 
stairs alone. [ pushed him off 
and said: “You let me alone 
Then I ran to my aunt and told 
her about it. It was my aunt kept 
erything raignt 1 a v 

ut that place Her girls were 
ilways fooling and guying witl 
the miner ind going to dances 
with ther ind tting | 1e at I fe 
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three o’clock in the morning. But she took care of 
them, and she taught them mighty well how to take care 
of themselves, from the little ten-year-old up. In my 
case she took me away from Jim’s table and set me to 
wait at another. Then she gave me my instructions. 

“Look you, now,” said she. “I could speak to Jim 
Bainsbury, and I will if it’s necessary. There’s plenty 
of jobs for Pat; still, Pat has got a good one under Jim, 
and I’d rather not make trouble if I can help it. But 
there’s no need. You can take care of yourself if you 
have any wit. Keep a good watch, and never get caught 
alone with him. But if he does catch you by surprise 
and tries it again, just slap his face and yell. Don’t 
have any fear, just slap his face and let out a screech. 
He'll never make any trouble about that, the old devil, 
because they’d give him the laugh.” 


I NEVER needed to go that far, for I was never alone 

with him again till I was engaged to him, and I was 
married to him two weeks after that happened. He 
went to Pat almost immediately, and it never entered 
Pat’s head, or my aunt’s, or anybody else’s, that I 
wouldn’t marry him. It was a great match for me. All 
my girl cousins had beaux among the miners and clerks, 
but not one of them in Jim’s class. He was the big 
man in our circle. He was eighteen years older than I, 
but that only made him a young man of thirty-four, and 
he was a great, strapping, handsome fellow, who dressed 
well and rode a fine horse. 

Well, they gave me a great wedding, and he took me 
to Denver for a wedding trip, and then he took me up 
on the back of Fairview to live, where he was managing 
one of Moffat’s mines. And I can truly say that I 
never wanted to marry him. I don’t mean to say I was 
forced in any way. Indeed, I was pleased and flattered 

terribly flattered; and I had no repugnance at all for 
him. What I mean to say is that I had never at that 
time felt any desire for any man. I didn’t know what 
the feeling was. Nor had I ever felt any desire for 
motherhood; and motherhood came right away. These 
things were thrust upon me, so to speak, by the system 
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He could hardly 


of things. I was a green child, and took what they 
handed out to me without a thought of doing other- 
wise. I don’t blame anybody. I don’t know now, be- 
cause of the children, that I would have had it any 
different. But I do think that a girl shouldn’t be mar- 
ried off until she knows enough about things to at least 
know whether she wants a man or not. 

We were married in the fall, and though in Denver it 
seemed still summer when we left, it was stark winter 
on old Fairview when we got up there. It was an 
awful winter that season. The trail down the moun- 
tain was blocked for months at a time. Fairview is 
twenty miles back in the hills, different from most of 
the Leadville mines, which are right around the camp. 
I was the only woman on the mountain that winter 
They had a man cook over at the mine boarding house. 
And the baby was coming all those months. I won't go 
into that. I will just say that a great deal of romance 
and idealism and poetry is written about the joys of 
motherhood, mostly by men. When I read it, I think 
of the lost, lonely, bewildered time I had that first win- 
ter; the discomfort and the pain, and the frightened 
feeling, and the plain, unvarnished homesickness for my 
aunt’s boarding house, and Collins’s store, and the Satur- 
day night dances, and to be free and jolly and able 
bodied once more. As I look at my girl, still in her 
schoolgirl dresses, a mere child still to me, and re 
member that I was just her age when | went through 
with that winter, it seems to me I would about as soon 
see her in her coffin as to send her into the same thing 


JELL, I had my babies, one after another, just as 
‘fast as I could, until there were four in a row, like 
little step stairs. Of course, I loved my children, and | 
loved to nurse them and dress them and play with them 
when they were little: After they came they became a 
part of my life, a part of myself, and I was ready to 
slave for them or die for them. But, nevertheless, each 
one was such a burden of care, and anxiety, and plain, 
literal hard labor that I dreaded their coming. All. my 
youth dropped away from me before I ever had it. No 
more fun, no more good times, just a ceaseless round of 
toil over the children. I didn’t grudge it, but it was so 
Besides, people don’t seem to realize that a woman’s 
maternal instincts are just as much exercised and satis- 
fied with one or two children as with a dozen. After 
the others have come, she can’t give them up. But if 
they don’t come she is just as happy and just as much 
a mother with the one or two. I was always afraid 
my babies would die, remembering how my mother’s 
had died. I was frightened if they had a cold, or a rash, 
or a pimple. I had no idea how to take care of them. 
Although I had been only five weeks in Collins’s store, 
I knew more about selling his goods than about taking 
care of my own children. And it was so hard for me 
to find out anything about it. I was almost cut off from 
town all those years. In summer, it is true, it was a 
beautiful ride to Leadville and back, and I had ridden 
horseback all my life. But I was in a condition a good 
part of the time that prevented my riding up and down 
those steep trails; so steep in places that I had to hang 
onto the horse’s mane going up to keep from slipping 
over his tail, and onto his tail going down to keep from 
slipping over his head. I had ridden steady ranch horses 
on the wide, level prairies of Nebraska, and not thes¢ 
mean, bucking bronchos; and I had never ridden with 
a baby in my arms and another clinging on behind, pet 
haps. So from the very first I gave up horseback 
riding almost entirely; and it was one of my privations 
Sometimes, when I went out of the cabin door early of 
the glorious sun of the Rockies 


glinting with gold all 


a morning, and saw 
shining from that sapphire sky, 

the dark, pine-clad hills about, and. the snow-clad peaks 
that soared away beyond, I felt my youth surge up in 
me almost unbearably. The sudden longing would come 


eat for watching me, and the other men at the table noticed it and laughed 


just to drop everything and leap on a good horse’s back 
and go galloping away as I used to gallop on the plains. 
But I never could. 

I longed chiefly for my aunt in those years, and I 
could see her but rarely. She was a busy, hard-working 
woman, and could not get up to Fairview very often. 
When I could talk with her she always explained a great 
many things to me and helped me along wonderfully. 
[ had a hired girl some of the time, and some of those 
hired girls were the consolation of my life, and I always 
retained a friendship for them. Since the divorce, some 
of the papers, tracing up my record, have flung it up at 
me that my best friends in Leadville were hired girls. 
And sometimes there was a woman over at the mine 
boarding house 


SUPPOSE with some husbands a woman wouldn't 

go to a hired girl with her troubles. But Jim never 
seemed able to grasp the idea that I had any troubles if 
he couldn’t see them. Obvious things, like sickness, or 
no help when I was sick in bed, he could grasp and take 
measures to handle. I remember one evening in winter 
I sat in the cabin alone, crying. The room was all clean 
and quiet, the lamp glowing through its red shade, the 
big coal stove gleaming fiercely flame color at every 
crack, and the cat purring before it. The baby was 
asleep, and there seemed nothing to trouble; but I sat by 
the stove crying. He came in and stood looking at me 

“What's the matter?” said he 

“Nothing,” said I, and tried to wipe the tears away as 
fast as I could 

“Now look here, Connie,” said he, “what you have to 
go through is what all women have to go through; 
that’s what women are for in this world; to mind the 
house, and have children, and look after them, while the 
man makes the money to support them and their chil- 
dren. What if I cried because I have to run the mine 
and support you and the baby? What would you think 
of me? Why can’t you be a woman, instead of crying 
around like a child? I didn’t wonder so much before 
the baby was born, but now that you’ve had one and got 
through all right you ought to be ashamed.” 


MADE no answer. I never answered Jim back. So 

he took his hat and went back to the boarding house 
and stayed till midnight, playing cards with the men 
This was one of the times when Jim was good and tried 
to reason with me. Other times he would be harsh and 
call me a fool. And in those days I accepted every word 
he said as true. I supposed I was a fool. There was 
only one thing that caused a sort of confused feeling of 
resentment in my mind. I didn’t suppose I had any 
right to résent it, but I couldn’t help it. That was when 
he talked about “supporting” me. That precious four 
teen dollars a week would stick in my crop. I would 
think: “I was supporting myself all right when he found 
me. He didn’t have to take me on his hands unless he 
wanted to.” But I never said it. I didn’t dare. 

When my youngest child was two years old and the 
oldest eight, Jim set me to running the mine boarding 
house. Jim was not stingy or close. He didn’t set me 
to money-earning from meanness, but because he was 
putting every dollar of his salary, except what was ab- 
solutely necessary to feed and clothe us, into a claim of 
hi Mining is an expensive business. You have 
into the ground in order to take one 


Ss own 
to put a fortune 
out. A salary of even $500 a month doesn’t go far when 
you’re paying an outfit of men and buying machinery 
All the miners and prospectors have to give nine-tenths 

ll they find to the big capitalists for money to work 





the ground 

lim had faith in the Little Benny’ from the start 
ind was determined not to take any big fellow in with 
him to control the thing He intended to be the big 


fellow and control it himself; which was all right, 


only he couldn't have done it without me. We 
worked and saved and scrimped, and sold now a 
thirty-second and now a sixty-fourth to some little 
fellow to get money to go on with, and all those years 
I made enough to pay every penny that the children 
and I cost. Jim had only himself to keep, and could 
put all the rest into the Benny. 


T WAS a rough life. The men slept in the bunk house, 

in bare wooden bunks,.one above the other, like 
berths in a steamer, on their own blankets, that they never 
washed all winter; no sheets or pillowcases. I never went 
over there; they tended to it themselves. But every morsel 
of food I eooked with my own hands; great hunks of 
boiled beef, great pots of boiled potatoes, great pans of 
baked beans, ten-gallon kettles of coffee, and pies— 
O Lord! To this day the sight of a pie nauseates 
me. And the children peeled potatoes and set table 
and washed dishes, and helped me scrub the dining-room 
floor, where the men had squirted their tobacco juice 
over it 

I could have stopped them, if Jim hadn’t done it too. 
The poor kids never went to school while we lived on 
the mountain. We had child labor on the hill all right, 
and their father getting $500 a month. They grew up 
like little heathens, save that I taught them all to read, 
and how I did it I couldn’t tell you. They could have 
gone down to Leadville to my aunt and gone to school 
there. But I either had to have their work at the board- 
ing house or hire help, and take that much out of the 
3enny. It was physically impossible for me to get 
through it all alone. 

I got so I was just a machine for work those years. 
And yet to-day I feel more thankful for that experi- 
ence than for anything else in my life. It made me an 
independent human being. It was this way. When it 
came about that I was clothing myself and the children 
out of the boarding house, I began to do the buying for 
us all out of the money I took in, without turning it over 
to Jim first. Then I began to buy for the boarding 
house. When we were getting in our winter supplies I 
would go down and spend $2,000 at a time. The Lead- 
ville storekeepers knew me and respected me. I banked 
my own money and drew my own checks. I got the 
whole business into my head. I could take a hotel or 
boarding house or restaurant to-day and run it. 

Jim gradually left it more and more to me because it 
was less trouble, and because he was away a good 
deal of the time. He was sent for to expert mines. Jim 
understood ores and ore-bearing ground. I'll never say 
he didn’t. But the result was that I gradually became 
an independent business woman. 

Well, the day came when we struck it 


HE Benny, which had always yielded just enough to 
keep us working at it in a fever, one day showed up 
a vein of almost solid gold, glittering in a long streak 
between the blue lime overhead and the dolomite foot- 
They brought 


wall. I never saw such a sight in my life 
me in a nugget as big as my thumb, pure gold; and 
when I saw it I threw down my dishcloth and said: 


“There, I guess I’m done with this kitchen.” And in fact 


lim sent for other parties to take over the boarding house 
, +] hit 
tt ipin 


le Ce 


that very day, and. we moved back into 
But that wasn’t what I wanted. Does anyone think I 


could carry on a business like that boarding house tor 





vears, and then contentedly drop back into a three-room 
log cabin with nothing to fill the place in my mind 
which had been occupied by such an enterprise‘ I 
didn’t want to keep the boarding h but I wanted 
something else in its place which would exercise the 
faculties it had developed And I had got sense enough 
by that time to realize how much of life 1 was missing 


My one idea was to be 
END OF PART 











66 OMETIMES, when I have a grouch the morning 
after,” said Curly, reaching in his shirt pocket for 
his fine cut as he rode, “I think I'd like to have a 
new little tin world all o’ my own, and all by myself.” He 
completed the making of his cigarette as we trotted on up 
the valley, and at length went on with his philosophizing. 

“An’ then again, when I look around the way things is 
fixed, nice morning like this, and not no morning after, I 
can’t help allowin’ she might be a worse world than what 
she is, the way she’s fixed right now.” 

He waved a hand toward the gray hills and upward at 
the blue sky of Wyoming. Franks Peak rose white-topped 
far to the west. The notch cut into the Rockies by the 
Grey Bull lay directly ahead of us, and the valley of Rock 
Creek came down on the right. It was a beautiful and 
comfortable landscape, this morning. What man would 
not enjoy it, with a trout rod and a rifle scabbard under 
his leg, a well-stocked fly book in one pocket and plenty 
of tobacco in another? 

“Take a bright day like this,’ mused Curly, “when it’s 
warm and dry, with plenty of wind, the hoppers gits to 
movin’ around right lively and the wind blows them on 
the watér. That’s when old Mr. Trout gets busy. Ain’t 
no better business man than Mr. Trout—he always hustles 
when things are comin’ his way easy. We'll catch plenty 
of fish to-day sure.” 

We were riding now apart from the main trail, turning 
up Rock Creek Valley, and as we advanced there was 
noticeable on a little knoll to the left a tall white picket 
fence, making a very noticeable in that 
country where wire and rawhide are more abundant than 
whitewashed palings 
when I inquired about it he turned his gaze ahead musingly 
and made no answer beyond reasserting that no doubt we 
would get plenty of trout that day 


H IS prophecy was correct. The peculiarly fat and de- 


lectable trout in this little river were unusually obliging, 


small inclosure, 


Curly saw this as plainly as I, but 


and while our horses grazed about, the reins hanging down 
wished. “Come 
on,” said Curly, “what’s the use catchin’ any more o’ these 


over their heads, we soon caught all we 


little fellers? Let’s go an’ lay down in the sun an’ take 
a rest.” 

We hunted out a spot where the sun was bright and the 
wind fresh, and so rested for a long time, just being glad 


we were alive, as Curly phrased it. Meantime I swept the 
mountains and the nearer valley with my field glasses, turn- 
ing them at last on the little picket fence which we had left 
far below us in the valley. Once 
about this singular phenomenon, and once more he seemed 
to avoid the subject; but at length he replied: “Yes, it’s a 
fence, an’ a picket fence; only one in the valley an’ the only 
one in Wyoming, far as I know; an’ 


more [| spoke to Curly 


it’s white—the Z Bar 


boys paint her every spring. I helped to build her myself 





‘Seems like a ]i rden fence, Curly,” said I, focusing 


the glasses mors 


“Well, it ain’t a garden just exactly,” said Curly reluc- 
tantly. “Fact is, it’s a grave, with a little fence around it. 
Didn’t you ever hear about that?” 

I never had, and, seeing now the reason for Curly’s 
reticence, said no more. It was some time before he spoke 
again. 

“It’ll seem right funny to you, Sir Algernon,” said he, 
“when I tell you there’s a Englishman buried there, an’ 
that he’s got the only picket fence around his grave ever 
was in such case made an’ pervided in this whole valley. 
I reckon he couldn't help bein’ a Englishman, an’ he tried 
to live it down out here for twenty years. Best proof he 
did is that fence the boys built around him 
liked him myself. His name was Sandy Hamilton.” 

“How came he to die?” 


I even almost 


URLY mused for a time, after putting down his ciga- 

rette and stamping the end with his boot heel. “The 
real fact is, Hamilton was the one that could best tell you 
about that, an’ he’s dead—it’s his fence. Besides, it was 
strictly his own funeral, in every sense o’ the word. 
it was this way. Sandy Hamilton may or may 
not of been his name; we didn’t care. There not bein’ any 
land over in England, but just only money, he comes over 
here an’ trades money for land copious. There was plenty 
o’ people out here in the old times that reaped where they 
didn’t sow none. Gradual, Sandy Hamilton reaches a time 
when he has more land than money, an’ then a time when 
he ain’t got much o’ neither. 

“Hamilton, he didn't talk much, an’ when his brand run 
out, he went in as foreman at one o’ the ranches below 
He was game an’ decent, could ride a little an’ drink a lot 
We says to him, ‘Welcome, little friend, in our midst’; an’ 
we let it go at that 


“You see, 


He dropped in an’ made good, an’ 
said anything about goin’ anywheres else to live 

English folks is built different from us 
In England a family is made up of poppa an’ 
the oldest son, with all the others trailin’, an’ 
them three first, ridin’ point 


never 
“Now, you see, 
over here 
momma ?n’ 
In our country we don’t bat 
the youngest son in the bunch if he can lick all tne others 
But if you got to be borned in England, always be careful 
borned first. If you ain’t, you’d just as well not 
be borned at all nohow, for like enough you got to rustle 


an’ be 


an’ see your little brother—who like enough has got white 
hair an’ no eyebrows to mention—a-sportin’ around in the 
ancestral halls while you’re runnin’ sheep in Australia or 


cows in Wyoming; in which latter case you would prob 


ably make a firm endeavor to sop up all the. firewater 


the. 


tney 18 


“Judged on that there last basis, Sandy Hamilton must of 


been about two or three youngest sons. Not even Meeteetse 
likker could jar him so he didn’t know Which way, was 
home. We tried not to let such things affect our judgment 
about cow hands out here Anyhow, the Z Bar said he*was 


good enough for foreman. On that job he did as well.as 


brandin’ a few hundred ca each spring an’ not 


losin’ more’n his share by 
wolves, an’ allowin’ the 
owner of the ranch about 
as much as we all thought 
was money enough for him 
to have. Sandy could eat 
a man’s vittals, all right, an’ once in a while he'd 
go out huntin’ or fishin’, an’ sometimes us boys’d 
blow in an’ we’d all have a game of cards now an’ 
then. It’s a man’s life, an’ I don’t see what kind 
o’ life anywhere in the wide world would be better 
for either a oldest son or a youngest son. An’ 
yet,” said Curly—turning sidewise and looking at 
the little white fence down the valley—‘that wasn’t 
good enough for Sandy Hamilton. 

“There was lack of woman’s nursin’ and a dearth 
of woman’s tears in the Grey Bull them days. It 
wasn’t hard to keep from gettin’ married when a 
feller used any kind of ordinary diligence. Such 
houses as they was up an’ down the valley was 
mostly occupied by a headache an’ a cookstove. | 
dunno’s the calico o’ Meeteetse an’ other seaports 
around here was just the kind that marries into the royal 
family of England. Like enough maybe girls is plentier 
over there too. But Sandy.,Hamilton he never showed no 
sign o’ goin’ back to England. Like a man startin’ to build 

a.fire, he just takes such sticks as is handy. 

“This Lucy Hays girl, up Rock Creek yonder, was a 
good-looker, an’ for me I’m willin’ to let it go at that an’ 
not get too blamed descriptive. She couldn't do her worst 
an’ be near as bad as you an’ me, Sir Algernon. Now, she 
was pony-built like, with dark eyes hung right loose the 
sort that to my mind is about as dangerous as any. The 
way Sandy happened to meet her was when he was takin 
a beef cut up to Cody. This Lucy girl was ridin’ a Ameri 
can horse that had never seen that many cows, an’ he begun 
to go mean when they crowded him into a 
wire fence that some nester had put up as a 
last prayer to Providence. Sandy rides in an’ 
kills a couple of good beef cows with his six- 
shooter, an’ then observes this pony-built girl 


with loose eyes a little closer. After which 
they nearly fall off’n their horses, leanin’ 
toward each other so instinctive. You see, 


Sandy was six feet an’ a rider, an’ she’s five 
feet an’ human. I dunno’s I need ast no 
questions since Sandy didn’t—they was mar 
ried right soon before a J. P. in Cody, an’ for 
some days thereafter there is spontaneous cele 
brations all up an’ down the Grey Bull Valley 
You can’t tell by lookin’ at 
he’s thinkin’ about. I don’t know what Sandy 
was thinkin’ about or if he them 
matters to what might ha’ been back home 
He was a square man, whether he was a oldest 
or a youngest son, an’ I think some gentleman, 
too. He never said a word to her about who 


a man’s face what 


compare d 


he was or where he came from, an’ he wa: 


as kind to her as a man can be to a woman 





“Did he really marry her because he loved 
her, or because somethin’ els« Now you're 
askin’ questions? What I’m sayin’ is that h¢ 
was as kind an’ square with her as a man evet 


was with a woman. Maybe this Lucy person 
that, an’ treated him so that h 
began to git in 


appreciated 
love with her more’n mot 
should he talk in 


a puncher with red hat 


He’d tell me—an’ why 
earnest that away to 
an’ freckles an’ 
woman 


argue to me what a 
Lucy was, an’ how any 
help but 


man in 
plumb worship sucl 
‘Think of me!’ he 
say once in a while—an’ he’d shake his he 
like his likker ugreein’ with him 
knew better—it was only because he w ° 
tin’ worse gone on his wife. Well, now, in 
case like that, the quieter everybody kin kee 
the better for everyone concerned. We 


world couldn’t 
a good woman like her 


wasn’t 
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knowed about Lucy. In them days it was always allowed that 
gettin’ married wiped the slate fer all parties concerned.” 

Curly stopped, musing, his small blue eyes sweeping the 
wide gray country which lay out before us and ‘around us, 
as though he saw the passing figures of another day. After 
all, it was his own business, whether he talked further or 
not, and I did not interrupt him. When at length he re- 
sumed it was on quite a different line: 

“You know the time when old man Wright an’ me goes 
to Chicago with them twenty-five cars of Galloway’s that 
topped the Chicago market—about six years ago it was?” 

I nodded. 


“GIR ALGERNON, them was the happy days fer little 
Curly! When we got to Chicago, old man Wright puts 
in about a week tryin’ to solve a great industrial problem, 
which is, how many highballs a strong man really can hold in 
twelve hours? I don’t believe in highballs myself, fer the 
water takes up too much room which might be used for good 
likker. But that was the way old man Wright was figgerin’ 
it that trip, such bein’ the habits of his city friend that was 
showing him the sights of the metropolis, the way he always 
does when old man Wright comes to town. It was them 
habits of old man Wright’s friend that. got my boy Bob 
married to the manicure—over on the San Pedro, you 
know. Meantime, old man Wright invites me to go to the 
opery continuous, until he gits his problem solved proper. 
Seemed like the grandest kind o’ grand opera was in town 
right about then. ‘I don’t mean no concert, now, Curly,’ 
says he, ‘but real opery, the kind that costs five dollars a 
throw to git in, an’ a quarter to check your hat, an’ ten dol- 
lars fer the carriage, an’ twenty fer the supper.’ 
““At them rates, Colonel,’ says I, ‘I might go 
fer fifteen minutes.’ 
“It don’t cost you a cent,’ said old man Wright. ‘Here’s 
your ticket fer to-night, an’ here’s the key to my room over 


part way 


Creek 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


to the hotel. You go in there an’ you'll find my spike-tail 
coat in there on a chair, ef it ain’t under the bed, an’ the 
rest of the outfit around there somewhere. Them clothes 
may be a little wide in places, but the bell hop’ll git you into 
“em somehow, and cinch up the slack, so that you'll do.’ 

“*Why can’t I go right the way I am now?’ says I. 

“‘Nope; it ain’t legal,’ says old man Wright. ‘Never 
shall it be said that any cow hand o’ mine set in a city game 
without as good cards as anybody. Here’s a month’s salary 
extra that you haven’t earned—you haven't earned any of 
‘em fer that matter, probably, but we'll let that pass,’ says 
he. ‘Now you go on away an’ give as good a imitation 
as you can of a city swell—but don’t you let me see you 
lookin’ that away. Git! I’m busy!’ 

“Sir Algernon, you remember the first time you ever shot 
a grizzly? Like enough he only stood up an’ peeped over 
a log an’ said ‘Boo!’ at you, but to you he looked over 
twenty feet high. Well, that’s the way I felt about this 
here opery game an’ them clothes. But I gits in to old 
man Wright’s room, an’ I calls a bell hop, an’ give him a 
dollar, an’ says I: ‘Me good man, here is where you git 
awful busy.” Well,.sir, between him an’ me, we got me 
blindfolded an’ backed into them clothes somehow, an’ 
when I happened to look in the glass after that I give the 
bell hop another dollar instinctive. I asked him was I all 
hooked up the back all right, an’ he said I was. I busted 
two pair of old man Wright’s white gloves tryin’ to git ’em 
on, but he had plenty more on the bureau, so I didn’t care. 
3ell hop he goes in the pantry an’ digs up a hat which 
folds up like a canvas minnow pail. I wanted one o’ these 
little glasses you screw in your eye, but old man Wright 
he didn’t have none such. He drawed the line somewhere. 
Still, I was gettin’ more dignified every minute. I give 
the bell hop another dollar that I found on the bureau, an’ 
says: ‘Me good man, have me carriage at once,’ says I, an’ 
says he: ‘Very good, sir... The drum major at the front 








Bert Williams hung around the bar a g od deal 


hut Sandy didn't make any kind o’ break 


H. 


T. DUNN 


door, says he: ‘Where to, sir?’ an’ says I: ‘The grand opery 
—the main show.’ When in doubt in a city, give a quarter 
or a half or a whole dollar to the first man you meet. 
Thataway, even the drum major'll touch his hat to you an’ 
not notice red hair and freckles—which don’t usual git 
much reverence no other way. 

“Well, when I come to, Sir Algernon, there I was settin’ 
down plumb in the middle of a herd of gazelles that had 
more di’monds than I knowed was ever made; an’ don’t 
you ever tell me that evenin’ clothes ain't becomin’ to ladies, 
because they shore are. I was right in the middle of a 
little pen on the parlor floor upstairs in the theatre. Them 
people sort o’ sized me up, but I stood pat an’ didn’t say 
a word except to move my chair back an’ let a lady git 
nearer to the rail. , All around was rows an’ rows of folks, 
mostly women, risin’ up out o’ the valley several hundred 
feet, I reckon, plumb up to the rim rock where the gallery 
was. They was all usin’ their field glasses readin’ brands. 


by OW, when you are scared, best thing you can do is not 

to‘let on, ef you can help it, fer maybe the other fel- 
low’s scared too. Seemed to me like everybody in that 
whole opery house knowed I had red hair that curled, an’ 
freckles: that don’t come off in the wash, but at last I 
taken a look around an’ I sort o’ grinned to myself. 
‘Pshaw, Curly,’ says I, ‘such hair as it is, you got a heap 
more of it than most o’ these fellers here.’ 

“All at once I near jumped out of my chair, an’ the girl 
next to me laffed. I didn’t know the band was loaded that- 
away, an’ when they all turned loose at once, | was some 
startled. After a while the band quieted down an’ they 
begun to play music so that you could kind o’ feel it in 
your hair like—soft an’ easy. 

“The name of this here piece to-night is ‘Lucy de Lammer 
Scotch, I reckon Now, 
here’s a nice, kind, good young man, little Edgar, in love 
a-plenty, but playin’ in hard luck. An’ here’s another feller 
called Henry, which is lord o’ the works. Henry, he’s got 
a sister—this Lucy de Lammermoor—an’ he wants Lucy 
to marry a man by the name o’ Arthur, but Lucy don't like 
Arthur’s hair an’ eyes an’ balks on the proposition. About 
now a feller name o’ Norman breaks in an’ warbles a few, 
tellin’ how bad Lucy is stuck on Edgar 

“‘Why, look here,’ says he to Henry, singin’ tenor, ‘just 
the other day Lucy was out in the park, an’ she got run up 
a tree by that mean Jersey bull you keep out there, an’ ef 
it wouldn’t of been for Edgar comin’ along right then an’ 
killin’ the bull with his Lucy’d be up the 
tree yet.’ 


moor’: maybe you seen it yourself 


six-shooter, 


Sir things is a 


| thought 


Algernon, that 
an’ in Wyoming 


“Now you begin to see, 
good deal alike in Lammermoor 
of Sandy an’ Lucy right away. 

“Now comes Lucy. She has on plenty o’ white clothes 
an’ all kinds o’ pearls and di'monds. She ain’t no peach to 
look at, but, God forbid, how that 
heard several ladies at Butte an’ 


woman kin sing! I’ve 


Cody an’ Cheyenne that 


drawed maybe twenty er thirty a week singin’, but they 
didn’t have voices at all alongside o’ this party. When she 
was done, folks clapped their hands an’ hollered—even the 
men in the band did 

othe r pe ople , Was dressed 


“ee EDGAR, like all them 


in short panties with lace hangin’ on the edges, an 


wide boots such as no cow-puncher could wear. [ couldn't 
see what Lucy could find about this feller to love very 
much. Besides, he don’t show no sort o’ judgment. Instead 
o’ marryin’ the girl an’ takin’ her along, he goes off to 
France alone. To me he didn’t look like he had enough 
sense to run a delicatessen store 

“Well, when they raise the curtain again, they pull a 
fake letter on Lucy now, which says little Edgar has been 
false to her. It looked to me like they was shore playin’ 
it low-down on a woman, but Lucy she allows Edgar has 
went back on her, so what kin she do? She says she'll 
marry anybody to be obligin’, so she signs her name to a 
paper to marry Arthur. Little Edgar, he takes the fast 
freight back to France once more, after cussin’ out the 
whole Lammermoor family Continued on page 30 
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CUSHING 


ITH no change of expression on his broad, 

ugly face, the huge, yellow-skinned native 

picked up the plug of tobacco that Blake 
tossed him, and shuffled silently away 

Monson laughed. “Humph!”’ he said, “and you were 
telling us last night that these pumpkin-faced heathens 
think as we think and feel as we feel. Why, they don’t 
even know what gratitude is, let alone the finer emo- 
tions. Look at that brute now. He doesn’t realize that 
you've given him what it would take him half a day to 
earn jerking cargoes out of these rotten schooners of 
yours down at the wharves.” 

He was fresh from the United States, was Monson, 
and he had not yet learned the trader’s respect for th 
things that keep him in hard tack and Scotch whisky 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Oakleigh of the Shark, “I've 
seen ’em when they seemed to think in a straight line 
You'll find stupid individuals even among white men, 
Monson. Of course, I don’t know that their emotions 
are as keen as ours, but 

“I do.” said Blake quietly, leaning back in the canvas 
chair on the veranda of the trading station. These 1 
ten schooners of mine, as you call them, Monson, art 
a little testimonial to it. Perhaps I can show you how 
I know.” 

Monson grunted, but Blake, ignoring him, went on 


“Old Henry Schrader was master of the North Star 





Perhaps you remember her, Oakleigh A trim littl 
vessel, a witch on the wind, and able as a_hors¢e 
Schrader picked her up somewhere on a questionabl: 
deal. was the story. Just what the deal was I do not 
know, and it makes no difference now. It would have 
taken a couple of accountant » have kept track of a 
Schrader’s deals, crooked and V1SE | aw 
the old man had. It doesn’t matter how 

ng you get it tl ‘ ew 
There were good many qi a 


but—well, he’s dead 
“Anyway, at the time of w! 


By PERCY 


M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. M. BERGER 


in the North Star along the cays of Crooked Island 
Passage. He'd lost his mate in a blow off Northeast 
Channel, and when he touched at Eleuthera, I shipped 
with him as first officer.” 

Blake paused to lazily light a fresh cigar. 

“This takes us to the point where events began to 
happen,” he went on presently. “We were following the 
trades up toward Rum Cay, and had completed half the 
run with fair weather, when the wind hauled close to 
the southwest, and it began to blow great guns. We 
got the bark under storm sail at once, and stood on our 
course the best we could. We made very good work of 
it too, for Schrader had a good crew, twenty of them, 
and all white men. Three were Englishmen, the rest 
Portuguese and Scandinavians, Scandinavians predomi 
nating. The second mate was a Swede. His name was 
Ahleren, and I’d taken a distinct dislike to him the mo 
ment I had come aboard 

“He was an exceptionally big man, bull-throated, deep 
of chest, and his shoulders scraped both sides of the 
companionway when he went below \ great shock of 
vellow hair went down his throat into his shirt collar, 
and he had mean, squinty little pig eyes. I remember 
marking him as fair a sample of bullying murderer as 
| had ever seen 

“On the second day the gale dropped slightly, and 


with the glass beginning to climb, we knew that we 


were coming out of the blow. I had the deck and was 

aft by the wheel; when the lookout ahead hailed and 

reported a vessel in distress on our lee bows. Jumping 
. the mizzen shrouds, I could catch, through my glasses 
, small fore-and-aft rigged craft about half a mile 

ihead and to leeward of us It took but a glance to 
vy me that she was rolling helplessly in the trough 

ils blown out of the bolt ropes, her foremast 

I 1 t en teet 1 e he decks and big eas 

ming aboard her moment 
V ur in down ard he 
had { 1 mater 








LOIS 


was hardly more than a stiff breeze, but the sea still ran 
mountain high. Keeping the schooner under the glass, 
I presently picked up a man clinging to her main 
shrouds, standing on the ratlines, and just beneath her 
crosstrees. Then I sent for Captain Schrader. He 
came on deck, and looked at the wreck of the schooner, 
for such the helpless craft proved to be. 

“ ‘Shall I try to lower a boat, sir?’ I asked him 

“He glanced apprehensively at the sea. 

“‘Humph!’ he grunted, ‘you can’t do it in this wash 
There’s only one man on her anyhow, and if he isn't 
dead, he ought to be. Keep her up, Mr. Blake.’ 

“Then as quickly he changed his mind. A queer look 
came into his face, half of cunning, half, I thought, of 
curiosity 

“ ‘Hold on,’ he cried. 
Some of these little island traders carry good cargoes.’ 

“ ‘Hardly a chance to salve that hulk, sir,’ I laughed 
thinking I had caught the drift of his meaning. 

“He looked at me quickly, the trace of a grin on his 
remark, he said: ‘Guess 

Stand by!’ 


‘I wonder what that schooner 1s 


mouth. Then, ignoring my 
we'll lower a boat, Mr. Blake 
“We got a boat overboard, and as I pushed oft, the 
captain hailed me from the rail. ‘Look over the schooner 
and see what’s in her; then get that man off!’ he calle 
“We came alongside the wreck, and the man in th« 
rigging crawled down and we hauled him aboard. Thet 
mindful of Schrader’s instructions, I watched my chanc« 
and. dodging a sea, slipped down the after hatch of th 
schooner. In three minutes I had gone over her, at 
found nothing but a dead native who washed ab 
stiffly in the water that was already mounting ovet 


ahin flooring. Then I hurried on deck, tumbled int 
the boat, and we pulled back to the North Star 

There is no use dwelling on the details 
happened during the next few da The man wl 
had rescued, though I confess I had not noticed 

é t | ff, was a mulatt 1 great, hulkir bra 
kinned ndet I have said Ahlgren, the mate Va 
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big man. Yet he was a pigmy 
beside this native. I have never 
seen such a physique. A chest, 
fifty inches from shoulder to 
shoulder, arms that hung like 
great brown bags of muscle, a 
neck that no collar you could 
buy in the States would fit, and 
the ugliest face, I dare say, in 
the tropics. Lord, what a brute 
he was! 

“He'd been lashed in the rig- 
ging of the schooner three days, 
without food or water, and he 
was nearly dead. And he was 
grateful, as you might expect, 
that we'd picked him up, even if 
he was a nigger. 

“Afterward I came to think 
that it was this feeling of grati- 
tude that led up to what hap- 
pened. Maybe I was wrong. 
I'll leave that for you to judge. 
At the time I thought it was 
greed, and perhaps it was. Any- 
way, he told us his story, and it 
was aboutas follows: It seemed 
that he had a chart. How he got 
it or where, save that it once be- 
longed to a Spanish trader, I 
never knew. But the trader was 
dead, and I drew my own con- 
clusions, which, I suppose, were 
the same as yours will be. At 
any rate, the chart had come into 
the nigger’s possession ten years 
before, and on it was pricked the 
latitude and longitude of a 
sunken ship. Of course, you will 
surmise a treasure ship, and you 
are right. It was an old story, 
treasure ships. Somebody was 
always turning up with sailing 


directions to sunken galleons, 
and nobody was ever finding 
them. I dare say most of us 
aboard the North Star would 


have passed up the story—most 
of us save old Schrader, and 
perhaps Ahlgren. But Schrader 
was always willing to 
chances on anything. 


take 
That was 
the way he made things pay. So 
he listened to the nigger’s yarn. 

“He'd been master and owner 
of the wretched derelict from 
which we snatched him just in 
time; had fitted her out himself, and with three other 
blacks had started on his treasure hunt. But the hurri- 


cane had beaten him just as he’d anchored over the 
wreck. That wasn’t the brutal part of his story. It was 
the other part that sickened me with the thought of it, 


and that made Ahlgren grin and Schrader remark: 
‘These niggers stay with a thing till the very end, don't 
they r 

“Now, you remember I said the big mulatto had got 
the charts ten years before we found him snarled up in 
the grip of the Atlantic Well, he'd those ten 
years buying that vessel of his. That won’t mean much 
to you, Monson, because you don’t know the ropes down 
here. But to that nigger—well, it meant ten 
perdition at least, if not worse. You see, he had only the 
chart to begin with, and the chart wouldn’t help him 
any, unless he could get a craft to take him to his 
And to get a craft he had to work for it 
Working for it meant sweating fifteen hours a day in 


been 


years of 


treasure ship 


the black holes of traders, loading and unloading, day 


in, day out, year in, year out. Sweating, | say, and 
doing the devil’s own work, in the devil’s anteroom, as 
far as the heat was concerned. But it meant more than 
that. It meant saving—saving in a way we don’t under 
stand. Going hungry for ten years, if you will, and 
letting your woman and your kids go hungry. This 
nigger did that, but it wasn’t enough \fter three 
years of it, he murdered the woman because there was 


another kid coming (he already had two), and by slip 


ping a knife into her he saved two mouths to feed, and 
mouths meant money. The fourth year he got rid of 
one of the two remaining kids, and the other ran away, 
so after that he had a better chance Sometimes he ate. 
mce every two days, and sometimes twice a week, and 

well, the tenth year he bought the schooner, fitted het 
up somehow, and with three natives (he'd hired them 
with promises) set out. When the hurricane struck, two 
rf his rew had gone overb ard and one had died be 
low he had stuck, to find himself just’ where he 
Started ten years before Do you wonder then that the 
nigg ht the treasure in his rotting galleon be 
onger m, and to him alone 

““ hen e picked him up, he saw his last 
chan e% it Fish the gold aboard, give him 
half, would show us where it lay. It was the 
only ition left for him, and it was the one he 
ma¢ 1 1 I suppose he would have liked to 
have [| would. But another ten years! And 
then it was all over, I really thought But | 
told t before ; 





The mate crouched, aiming carefully 


“Old Schrader fell for the plan. We touched at the 
islands for a couple of divers, and started—just where 
nobody but the nigger and Schrader knew. The third 
day we hove to off a series of small islands. These 
islands formed a long narrow bay, two miles in length, 
a mile wide, shaped like parenthesis marks, the inward 
end closed by a reef, a channel hardly three hundred 
yards in width opening out to sea at the other. Through 
this entrance the nigger worked the North Star, and ran 


her to the farther end of the bay. He’d been there 
before with his schooner, and knew the passage, you 
remember. There on the inside shelf of the reef the 


charis marked the sunken ship, and there we found her, 
in some five fathoms, on clean, hard bottom. Probably 
she had run ashore in a jumped the reef, and 
foundered on the inside of the natural harbor, with the 
water spouting through her planking where the coral 
had torn great holes. 

“As you can imagine, there was a good deal of excite 
ment on board the bark, and this when our 
divers reported the forward decks of the sunken craft 


gale, 


increased 


rotted away and her hold easy of access. It was six 
days of hard work before we began to see results 
Then they were startling. The old hulk below us did 


hold treasure. Chest after chest of it—gold, gems, silks, 


1 


spoiled, of course, by the water—everything that no 
sane man would believe could be found But it was 
there, nevertheless 


WE HAD the old wreck about cleaned out on the 


fourteenth day, I think. when Ahlgren came aft 


“We've been stowing this stuff all together in th 
for’ard hold, Mr. Blake,’ he said, ‘and that yellow 
skinned nigger has started a row. He says he wants 
half the chests stowed separate. I guess maybe he still 
thinks half the junk belongs to him.’ 


“Well, it does, 


Better speak to the captain,” I told him, and together 


doesn’t it? That was the agreement! 
where Schrader was standing 
Schra ler He laughe d 


him 


we walked over to the rail 
“T’ve told 
\hligren 
“*Tell the nig 
\hligren,’ 


will he, 


you about when 


repeated the conversaiion to 


ret the chests’ll be safer all toge the - Mr 





he said, ‘and.’ he added with a chuckle, 


when he’s where he can’t get his hands on them.’ 


“T stared at him, dumfounded, as the meaning in his 


remark came home to mé¢ Of course, it was all very 
plain. He had got the treasure aboard, and he now had 
no idea of living up to his agreement with the mulatt 


astonishment in my face 


I guess old Schrader read the 7 é 
for he said crisply ‘These island niggers are a bad lot, 


Mr. Blake. You'll learn that 
when you've seen as much of ’em 
have. See that everything 
is shipshape for’ard. We're 
going to get out of here in the 
morning. The glass’s been fall- 
ing steadily all day.’ 

“He turned his back and 
peered to the southward at a 
bank of hazy, uncertain clouds 


as I 


that were climbing along the 
horizon, and without a word I 
went forward. 


“Suddenly I stopped short. I 
never knew quite what it was 
that made me. Something in 
the tone of the voice, perhaps— 
maybe that forewarning that oc- 
casionally comes to men. The 
second mate was speaking in low 
tones in the lee of the starboard 
whaleboat, and instinctively I 
cocked my ears to catch his 
words. 

“IT could not see him, for he 
stood behind the boat and on 
the outside of the davits, nor 
could I see the man to whom he 
was talking, though presently I 
recognized the voice as that of 
Olson, the boatswain, another 
Swede whom I did not like, witha 
crooked nose and a pock-marked 
face. 

“T did not catch the words of 
Ahlgren, but I heard the boat- 
swain’s answer, and the next in- 
stant I was looking hastily for 
a place of concealment. The 
davits were turned inboard, and 
the top of the deck house was 
but a few feet from the gunwale 
of the whaleboat. If I could but 
get into her, I thought—and the 
next instant I had mounted the 
top of the house, and slipped 
quietly into the boat. Then, mov- 
ing silently, I crept across her 
flooring, and, raising my head 
slightly above her outward gun- 
wale, found myself within a few 
feet of the men who were stand- 
ing below. 

““Of the twenty men for’ard 
we can count on thirteen,’ was 
what I heard Olson say. There 
was a moment’s silence, and then 
I heard the second mate answer: 

“*That leaves but nine, including Schrader and that 
fool of a mate of his, that we've got to reckon with.’ 

‘I tell you it’s easy,’ emphasized the other voice, 
which I knew to be the boatswain’s. ‘We can take them 
by surprise when the captain’s below. Sverdrop will 
slide the companion hatch and fasten it; a pistol under 
the nose of this fellow Blake will take all the sand out 
of him, and the rest of the crew won't fight, and if 
they do Olson chuckled. 

“We'll attend to that,’ Ahlgren finished for him 
‘There are only those three Englishmen I don’t like— 
Turner, and Tyson. They may make trouble.’ 
snorted. ‘That's their lookout,’ he 


Rogers, 

“The 
answered. 

“*Are our men armed?’ asked the mate 

‘‘Everyone of them’s been sleeping on a pistol and 
We broke into the trading 


boatswain 


a knife for three days. 
cases the old man has aboard a week ago.’ 
‘All right; then it’s all fixed.’ 
“*How much do you figure we'll get?’ whispered the 
boatswain hoarsely 
“What's equal to a hundred thousand in good cold 
f \higren 


1] 
dollars apiece?’ answered 








“*The men want equal shares,’ said Olson 

“We'll fix that when we get it,’ growled the mate 
‘Now, you're sure there'll be no slip?’ 

‘Nary one We're all ready when you are. Just 
give the word, and The boatswain clucked with his 
tongue 

“*Schrader’s going to get out of here at daylight. The 
sooner then the better, warned Ahlgren 

‘All right; we better move now Never tell when 
some one’s pokin’ around.’ 

“Perhaps you can imagine my feelings as I huddled 
there in the whaleboat and heard an eighteenth-century 
mutiny planned in a modern trader. I watched first 
the boatswain and then Ahlgren slip out from the 
shadow of and move forward. Then, cau 
tiously crawled ck to the deck house and slipped to 
the de ] 

‘Nat \ mv first thought was of Schrader, and I 
tarted aft, bt he first step brought me face to face 
with a dark shadow Involuntarily an exclamation 
leaped t n ps, ind I started back The next instant 
I re 1 myself, for I discerned in the shadow the 
huge the mulatté 

“He peered down on me through the gloom of the 
ropical t. which was momentarily growing more 
intense and humid Continued on page 32 
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Kill one fly, and a million attend the funeral 


V.— Where Every Prospect Pleases 


HE Tired Business Man and other town dwellers 
| often indulge in dreams of a blissful Acadian 
existence in the country, where every prospect 
pleases. There is a venerable belief that the country 
is a region of new-mown hay, pomegranates, and milk 
and honey, where every breeze is a tonic and every 
shower a benediction. According to the superstitious, 
all the healthy, rugged boys and all the rosy girls 
come from the farm lands, and the town dweller who 
has a growing family spends much time at the wailing 
place because his children can’t have the benefit of the 
wholesome rural air. 

The truth is that sanitary conditions in the average 
Western town are incomparably better than on the 
farm. In Kansas the health of the town people is safe- 
guarded to such a degree that some of them complain 
of a ruthless tyranny. The State Board of Health is 
a condition, not a theory, and its secretary, Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, is the most original and aggressive health 
official in any country. It was Dr. Crumbine who in- 
augurated the “Swat the Fly” crusade, which is now 
becoming national. He was laughed at when he an- 
nounced his holy war against the flies. The task seemed 
hopeless and ridiculous. People were willing to admit 
that the plan of swatting the flies is more artistic and 
effective than the old system of cutting their heads off 
with a hatchet, but what was the use? Kill one fly, 
and a million attend the funeral. 


RUMBINE is persistent, however, and he kept up 

his agitation against the fly, and the newspapers 
of the State announced that they would stand at his 
right hand and keep the bridge with him, and so, when 
the warm weather comes, the citizen of Kansas can’t 
get away from the inspiring slogan: “Swat the Flies!” 
The results are already apparent in the towns. Go 
down the main street of any Kansas burg on a hot 
day, and you will see huge flytraps on the pavement 
in front of nearly every business house. They catch 
their legions of flies every day, and although legions 
remain at liberty, the effect upon the fly census will 
be felt in time. 

Municipal authorities have recognized the importance 
of the antifly crusade, and city councils and commis- 
sions are passing the most drastic ordinances regulating 
the disposal of stable refuse and garbage, and Kansas 
alleys are now as clean as Kansas boulevards. “Old 
Doc Crumbine,” as he is familiarly termed in his ain 
countree, never ceases to harp upon the fact that flies 
are the deadly enemies of the human race, and he may 
live to see the last fly banished. 


HE State Board of Health has its inspectors, who 

are as energetic and aggressive in their way as the 
doctor himself. Like death, they have all seasons for 
their own. They come into a town unheralded and make 
their rounds without advertising their business, and 
before they go there is sure to be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. They came into my town on a recent morning 
and in the afternoon thirty-five barbers were haled to 
the seat of justice and fined $25 each for using the 
same towels on different customers. The proprietor of 
a restaurant was dragged before the grand vizier and 
condemned because he had in his refrigerator a can of 
addled sauerkraut. Sundry business men were ordered 
to clean up or go out of business. During the past year 
many Kansas hotels and restaurants were closed by the 
board of health officials because the refrigerators were 
not like the beautiful snow, or for kindred reasons. In 
such a manner is watch and ward kept over the health 


of the townspeople. The time is coming when natural 
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death will be abolished, and 
it will be necessary to shoot 
people who threaten to live 
too long. 

The conditions on the 
farm are vastly different. 
Granting’ Doc Crumbine’s 
contention that the flies are 
largely responsible for the 
spread of many dangerous 
diseases, the farm, being 
the nursery of flies, is as 
unwholesome as the fabled 
upas tree. For the sake of 
convenience the hog lots 
and stables are nearly always located close to the house. 
Thousands of farmhouses, many of them pretentious, cre 
but a few yards from the reeking cattle yard, the pesti- 
lential pigpens, the piles of rotting refuse which breed 
flies at the rate of a million a minute. There is no sug- 
gestion of new-mown hay or daffodils about the average 
farmyard on a warm summer day, when the air is hum- 
ming with flies and saturated with an incense that would 
knock down a horse that was not acclimated. 


NE-of my most poignant recollections is of the 

hideous fragrance infesting the rural regions in 
the days when I was engaged in elevating the farm. It 
made the days an affliction and the nights an ordeal. 
Fearing that I might be accused of exaggeration by 
Tired Business Men if | attempted a description, | 
wrote to Dr. Crumbine asking if such conditions exist 
to-day. The doctor replied: 

Answering your question as to whether the State 
Board of Health has considered the sanitary conditions 
of farms, with special reference to the fact that stables 
and hogpens are usually within a few rods of the house, 
will say that we have been giving considerable attention 
to the matter of rural sanitation. .I have a special ad- 
dress that I have given at farmers’ institutes, granges, 
and the sort at various places over the State, in which 
special attention is given to the unsanitary condition of 
the average farm; how the outside totlet, the well, and 
the cow barns are located with a consideration for con- 
venience rather than sanitation or effect upon the health 
of the family—oftentimes the top of the well being lower 
than the situation of the outside toilet, which frequently 
is of an open-vault type, and open to chickens, pigs, and 
other farm animals. 

We have for a number of years called attention to 
the fact that there is more typhoid fever in the rural 
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communities of Kansas than in the cities, and that the 
trend of the disease seems to be from the country 
toward the city, contrary to the usual course of other 
contagious diseases. Indeed, the sanitary condition of 
a farm isa matter of great importance and concern to 
every resident of a city, for city people are, of course, 
dependent for. the major portion of their food sup- 
plies, particularly dairy products, upon the farm. 

We also have in our traveling tuberculosis exhibit a 
considerable number of photographs of unsanitary con- 
ditions about the farm that have been enlarged to the 
size of 22 by 28, and which graphically portray the inti- 
mate association of the hogsty with the kitchen where 
food products are prepared. Moving pictures are shown 
in the evening, and one that has been utilized to a great 
deal of advantage is entitled “How He Learned,” which, 
in effect, is a dirty milk story, showing a beastly con- 
dition of the farm, which resulted in the serious illness 
of a grandchild of the farm dairyman caused by dirty, 
infected milk, which when brought to his attention, in 
the serious illness of the little innocent, so shocked his 
sense of moral decency as to convert. him to the so- 
called new-fangled idea of sanitation. We also run the 
moving-picture film known as “The Fly Pest,’ which 
graphically illustrates the life cycle of the fly. 

This is the voice of authority, and Dr. Crumbine’s 
remarks apply to conditions in other agricultural States 
as well as to those in Kansas. 

It doesn’t seem strange that the boys are anxious to 
forsake the aromatic farm for the scrupulously clean 
towns, where violators of the health laws are burned at 
the stake on the village green, amid the rejoicings of the 
populace. Neither does it seem strange that able- 
bodied men desiring work will search for it everywhere 
before going to the farm. 

In time the farmers will give some attention to sani- 
tation, and make their homes fit for human habitation, 
but a long campaign of education will be necessary first. 
It is impossible to cover a State with inspectors, or to 
order a farmer to discontinue business if his premises 
need laundrying, but when the horny-handed husband- 
man is convinced that it is in his own interest to swat 
the flies and make a general cleaning up he will fall 
into line and bring about a reform that should have 
been accomplished in the days of Tubal Cain. 


VI.— Bringing in the Sheaves 


a THE days when [ assisted in making the wilderness 

blossom as the rose, corn was king in the Middle 
West, and the hired hand, save for an interval of hay- 
ing and other diversions, 
was engaged with the corn 
crop in one way or another 
practically throughout the 
season. Nowadays corn 
divides its suzerainty with 
wheat, and the annual 
wheat crop has created new 
conditions. Laborers are 
needed in battalions for the 
harvest, and to provide 
them most Western States 
now conduct employment 
agencies. 


HE Kansas State Em 

ployment Agency, which 
is under the management of 
Charles Harris, is remark- 
ably efficient and for sev- 
eral years has furnished the 
farmers with all the help 
they need at the crucial 
time. 

These harvest workers 
embrace all sorts and con 
ditions of men. Many 
are city laborers who have 
heard stories of big wag 
and easy work; some art 
professional men who wish 
to get back to nature, in 
cordance with the advice of 
their favorite magazines 


at 


and a great many are col 
lege students who need 
training for the football 
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and do not suggest old age as do the 
Pasted Double-Vision Lenses below 
them. The prominent seams of pasted 
lenses are always unsightly and invari- 
ably indicate advancing years. 
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By wearing Kryptok Double-Vision Lenses 
your glasses will present the ncat appear- 
ance of single-vision lenses. The reading 
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lens. Noseams. No lodging place for dirt. 
Kryptok Lenscs always are perfect for near 
and far view. 
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Velvet Cream 


Quick to make, easily digested, very 
nourishing, good for the children, a | 


fine dessert for the evening meal. 


No ordinary milk gives it every re- 


quisite like 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE —Oover half a box of gelatine with 
cold water and let soak twenty minutes. Di- 
lute one can Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk with an equal quantity of water, and put 
in the double boiler; when hot add one-half 
cup sugar and the gelatine. Stir, strain, and 
when cold—not stiff—flavor with one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla extract, and add 
one-half cup of sherry. Turn 
into a mould cr small cups, 
and set on the ice to harden. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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Condiment 


A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking, 


Joun Duncay’s Sons, 
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Our Colleges 
(Continued from page 13 
either Keys or Wolf’s Head. As general 
characteristics, the system is marked by 
simplicity, democracy, and earnestness. 
Admitting all this, and giving full credit 
to the worthiness of the societies’ ideals 


‘Do You Know the Health Value 


of Grapes? 
—and Grape Juice? 





as a whole, and making tribute to their 
undoubted effect on the moral tone of the | 


university, there still remain serious and 


far-reaching evils the moment we cease | 


to regard them in the light of a school for 
character and consider them as the ex- 
pression of what the university should 
mean. 

Intellectually, the worst thing about the 
Yale system is the effect of the excessive 
and ridiculous fetish of secrecy on the 
imagination. The freshman who arrives 
unprepared is amazed to find the college 
in the grip of a mystic bugaboo. At every 
step he is confronted by sudden mysteri- 
ous tomblike structures, padlocked and 
without visible windows, with the general 
atmosphere of a dungeon He is told that 
the cabalistic words denoting the different 
societies must never be pronounced in the 
presence of a member. If by any unfor- 
tunate coincidence he should be passing a 
tomb when a society member should be 


| coming out, he must avoid a distressing 


| direct confrontation 


Returning across 
the campus about midnight, he sees a 


| solemn line emerging two by two in im- 








penetrable silence back from the society 
building. Usually at first he is struck by 
the ridiculousness of the whole proceed- 
ing, but inevitably he yields to the all- 
pervading awe. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE AVERAGE 

HIS superstition of secrecy, curiously 

enough, has developed far beyond the 
original intentions of the founders, who 
laughingly surrounded themselves with 
picturesque formula in exactly the same 
spirit in which children of twelve and 
fourteen gleefully form secret orders. 

This clinging to the childish supersti- 
tion which Harvard and Princeton have 
outgrown is not a matter of small im- 
portance. The pity is that it does have 
an unshackling effect on the undergradu- 
ate. The moment a mind accepts this it 
falls into a mental subjection, it ceases 
to grow and continues in this immature 
bondage until after graduation. Likewise 
this assumption of mystery and secrecy, 
more than anything else, has contributed 
to the overemphasis of the importance of 
social success which flourishes here out 
of all proportion. 

Secondly, the fierceness of the compe- 
tition makes of the curriculum a second- 
ary affair. In a large majority of cases 
the tension of the conflict and the multi- 
plication of activities absorb all the en- 
ergy. Classroom work is regarded as a 
necessary evil, a sort of vexatious obsta- 
cle imposed by the faculty, which demands 
a certain amount of attention in the class- 
room with semiannual periods of convul- 
sive cramming. It is quite common for 
men engrossed in activities to pass through 
their junior and senior years, often with 
out opening a book unless it be in that mer- 
ciful period provided by morning chapel. 

From this fierce necessity of competi- 
tion has come the weakening of the in- 
dividual note. Men are too much regarded 
as necessary wheels. The enormous care- 
fully organized system might be endan- 
gered by men of strong and rebellious 
individuality. One of the most serious 
criticisms that can be urged here is the 








tyranny of the average, which neither un- | 
derstands nor wishes to take into account | 


the liberty of the individual. 
“News” is a carefully controlled organ of 
student sentiment. It will discuss any- 
thing except the vital and present prob 
lems in the social organization. The chair- 
manship of the “News,” and, therefore, 
its control, is the one office that is never 
rejected by the two dominant senior soci- 
eties. Here you have in miniature the 
same process that goes on in the outer 
world—the alliance of established institu 
tions with organs of public criticism 
RULED BY FEAR 
SEVERAL years ago, after the annual 
“filling-in” editorial of the Yale “News” 
on the advantages of compulsory chapel, 
one of the editors of the Yale “Lit” wrote 
up for his department an editorial humor- 
ously suggesting that compulsory chapel 
should be abolished, and that the univer- 
sity should assemble each morning and 
march through the gateway of Battel, 
arguing that all the advantages would be 
conserved The college would still rise 


promptly, men of religious inclinations | 
would not be offended at the spectacle of | | 
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HAT they are blood builders and tonic, 
yielders cf energy and vitality, enemies of 
dyspepsia f 
—-That across the water grape “cures” are 
an institution, and that thousands benefit by them 
yearly? 
—That pure rich grape juice, undiluted and 
unsweetened, gives you all these health qualities 
in a delightful, delicious and refreshing form— 


—And that the purest and richest grape juice 
that it is possible to produce is 


Aria ours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


The Armour factories, situated in the heart of the 
famous Michigan and New York vineyard districts, com- 
mand the cream of each season’s crop. 

The splendid purple Concords, left on the vines 
until ready to burst with the juice, go to press the day 
they are gathered. 

Preservation is by sterilization and air tight bottling. 

Drunk with meals and between meals, Armour’s 
Grape Juice refreshes and invigorates, offering a resist- 
ance to the enervating effect of hot weather. 

Is sold by most grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you 


Address 


a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. 
Armour & Company, Dept. 152, Chicago. 
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lubricating oil? That is vital. 


Automobile lubricants are like automo- 
bile parts. 


They must fit the car they are used on. 


The correct oil cannot be determined by 
simple tests. Most motorists must depend 
on advice. 


Dealers who handle Gargoyle Mobiloil 
can give you the specific recommendations of 
the Vacuum Oil Company—the recognized 
leaders in lubrication. 


We supply them with a guide chart (printed 
in part below). ‘The chart was prepared after 
a careful analysis of every American car and 
practically every foreign make. It will show 
you the correct grade of lubricating oil for 
your car (summer and winter). 

The oils (refined and filtered to 


remove free carbon) are named: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B.”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘D.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic.”’ 


In power-engineering circles 
these recommendations from us 
would be accepted as authoritative. 
You may feel assured that, in 
quality, the oils specified on the 
chart set a world standard. 
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The Social Usurpation of Our Colleges 


(Continued from page 2%) 


the large majority delving into newspa- 
pers, and the man of unorthodox belief 
would not be compelled to a formal ob- 
servance. This purely facetious bit of 
satire aroused at once the opposition of 
the rest of the board, who soundly and 
with a grave sense of responsibility de- 
clared that the conservative Yale “Lit” 
could not publish such an article. 

Another phase is difficult to handle. 
That is, the rise in importance of the 
honors of the religious life as a passport 
to the senior societies. I freely admit 
that Dwight Hall has been of incalculable 

value in the ordering of the general moral 
tone of the college. Unfortunately, since it 
has become of social value, class deacon- 
ship and occasionally the presidency of 
Dwight Hall itself have been sought with 
the same intensity (not always with the 
purest of motives) as have been posi- 
tions on the “News” and “Lit.” Not only 
is this occasionally true, but the fact of 
the strong Dwight Hall influence on the 
senior societies often induces men sociallv 
ambitious to appear at the Sunday night 
meetings with a certain ostentatious pub- 
licity. To the credit of the senior soci- 
eties, when this “heeling” is too flagrant, 
it reacts with great force.' But the recip- 
rocal relationship between the established 
institutions of the senior society and the 
religious life exemplified by Dwight Hall 
does present the same dangers to both, as 
elsewhere the evil alliance of Church and 
State is always seen. 

That for three years this senior society 
system exercises a sort of break on the 
moral conduct of the class is undoubt- 
edly true. What is also true is that for 
three years an entirely too large a pro- 
portion of men are ruled by fear—the 
fear of queering themselves, either trans- 
gressing the strict standards of criticism 
imposed or by being seen in the company 
of others who habitually offend. All these 
influences must tend to a common aver- 
age. It is a democracy, but unfortunately 
a democracy of the commonplace that is 
being increasingly imposed by the narrow 
and forced conditions requisite for suc- 
cess in the society competition. 

THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY 


HE general question of luxury is an 

ever-present one at Yale, as indeed it is 
in every college. Up to a few years ago 
there were signs that Yale Academic was 
casting aside the old moorings, but with 
the advent from the West of the present 
dean, great progress has been made back 
to the simplicity that has been the distin- 
guishing feature of Yale democracy. Be- 
fore the coming of Dean Jones, sopho- 


to the Senior Council, an organization 
elected by the class to cooperate with the 
faculty in the responsible conduct of the 
university. The matter is too vital to be 
left simply to individual impulse. A pro- 
nouncement by several suecessive Senior 
Councils against the keeping of an auto- 
mobile until May of senior year would 
guarantee the continuance of that uni- 
form standard of living which has been 
Yale’s most democratic distinction. 
SOCIAL STANDARDS AND COSTS 

HE social life of the university has 

enormously developed. There exists 
to-day in New Haven freshman dances con- 
trolled by personal invitation, and Wednes- 
day dances for upper classmen. They are 
still lacking in serious importance, but it 
is a development to be regarded with sus- 
picion. The Yale Junior Prom now ex- 
tends from Saturday to the following 
Wednesday. The expense involved to one 
participating in al] its festivities is  be- 
tween $150 and $200, a sum that is out of 
proportion to the average purse. This is 
largely due to the indefensible practice 
that has continued from its inception, of 
the student paying all the expenses of his 
guest and her chaperone from the mo- 
ment they reach New Haven. The amaz- 
ing thing about this is that parents still 
permit their daughters to incur such a 
serious obligation. 

Another phase of the social develop- 
ment is the Saturday exodus of students 
to New York City, which can be reached 
in two hours. A few years ago this 
strange development had reached alarm- 
ing proportions. It still remains un- 
checked in Sheff, and has only been par- 
tially arrested on the Academic side. The 
reason is often a natural one: men who 
do not make the limited membership of 
the senior societies or the large junior 
fraternities feel a sense of loss when the 
most important of their class retire to 
their Sunday meetings on this night, and 
prefer to turn elsewhere for the relaxa- 
tion at the end of the week. There is 
probably only one way to effectually check 
this exodus, disrupting to the college life, 
and that would be for the senior societies 
to change their Saturday meetings to some 
other night and cooperate in making Sat- 
urday night what it should be—the dis- 
tinctive college night by a series of class 
rallies, such as have worked to advantage 
in Princeton. 

It is incomprehensible that the senior 
societies do not recognize that the at- 
mosphere of ridiculous secrecy is the 
weakness and not the strength of their 
organization. It is not necessary to open 
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there was grave danger that a system sim- 
ilar to the Harvard Gold Coast might 
develop. By the exercise of tact and 
personal persuasion, Dean Jones first in- 
duced the leading men of the sophomore 
class to take entries in the college dormi- 
tories, and then made it obligatory. As 


| a result, Hutchinson was obliged to with- 


for a democratic standard and not to form 
social sets, since they are vigorously alive 
to their paramount responsibility in the 
university, they should realize all the harm 
to the individual that the fear engendered 
by their excessive secrecy creates, and 
that they have an opportunity to place 
Yale University, as an institution of 
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Gramm... A |i Arc.|Arc| A |Arc] A lArc. | his standard of living, and the man who — should not be kept up 
Sowke (so). ART A AKT AA A|E arclAvc] A lArc] & \Ave. | accepted his favors was in a position of 
| Nata a ALA LE Jatelare] & [are] A [ar Stevens Duryes |B ]Are!!Are] Are!lAre] Are.|Arcl Are.|Ar regarding him as a patron. Here again ptapaae SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
cr ere “l geTaT s wee aye rear vt fe F | © [Acoiares A | ‘|4 | the personal influence of Dean Jones, O render justice to the undergraduate, 
Interstate 1 A|E]A| A |Arc} A |Ar ee , eisisizlislisials | abetted undoubtedly by the best repre : progress has already been made in this 
fa . p1A\A A | ALALA\A Wa E}A|! E |Are./ArcJArc.|Arc. | sentatives of the senior societies, has direction [he junior societies have now 
a ee arei nies *e aN be Pe Welch Detroit ed lg feed wg gradually eliminated this factor, and while agreed, at the suggestion of the dean, not 
Kissa Kar ATELAT#E AT BR IARI A lat os, e so) a) oo oo oye lS the condition in Yale Sheff is very bad to confer an election on anyone whose 
Com’, , Arc.:ArcdArc.!Ar " vats scape ieatatasiat in this respect, in Academic there is every class standing is so in question that he is 
promise that the evil will disappear. Here in danger of being dropped. Individually, 
VACUUM Ol, cAD.. Rochester, #5 S. A, is a matter that could well be intrusted the Yale senior societies recognize schol 
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Berry 
Brothers 


Every job of var- 
nishing is impor- 
tant. 

It makes no dif- 
ference whether it 
is a single floor in 
an old house or the 
entire varnishing 
of a new building. 

Its always im- 
portant to you— 
and never too 
small to interest us. 


So ask Berry Broth- 
ers, whenever you are 
perplexed over any 
varnish problem. Our 
Technical Depart- 
ment will gladly help 
you. 

Ordinarily most 
problemscanbesolved 
by simply specifying 
one of the following 
reliable finishes: 


Liquid Granite:~— For finishing 
floors in the most durable manner 
possible. 

_ Luxeberry Wood Finish :— For the 
finest rubbed or polished finish on 
interior wood-work. 

Elastic Interior Finish:—For in- 
terior wood-work exposed to severe 
wear, finished in full gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish:— [For all 
surfaces, such as front doors, that are 
exposed to the weather. 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish: — lor 
yachts, boats, canoes and other ma 
rine uses, outside or inside. 


Any dealer or painter can supply 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes and will 
ladly t them for you if he do 
not carry them in stock You cau 
always tell them by the well known 
label on the can—your rotectiol 
against substitution 

Send for free book: “Choosing Y 
Varnish Maker 


Berry Brothers, Ltd. 


Established 1858 


Factories— Detroit, Michigan; 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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| readily arrive in short space in such man- 


|away with unimportant absurdities, of 
| safeguarding the development of the in 


|true of the whole. If the Yale senior 














Our Colleges 
(Concluded from page 24) 


arship as it is recognized nowhere else. 
While at Harvard the membership of 
Porcellian and A. D. has scarcely any 
symptom of Phi Beta Kappa, at Yale the 
average representation is from two to 
four, while in Keys it runs from one to 
three. 

If this is true of individuals, it is not 


system is to be permitted to continue as 
the chief end of college life, it should 
be made a worthy and_ intellectually 
representative end. 

WHY NOT A STANDARD OF BRAINS? 

URIOUSLY enough, in its centralized 

organization, the senior society sys- 
tem affords to Yale University the same 
ready instrument for the spread of an idea 
that the concentrated Roman Empire did 
for the spread of Christianity. A voluntary 
pronouncement on the part of the senior 
societies that they would require a scho- 
lastic average of 250 as a requisite for 
membership would restore instantly the 
standard of brains that would place the 
college above the standards of the gladia- 
torial arena or a juvenile school for char- 
acter. The only practical way of finding 
amelioration in the present systems is not 
through revolution but by evolution. At 
Yale such changes as are needed could 


ner from the senior societies themselves. 

What is most encouraging is the real 
desire for democracy among the under- 
graduates and the increasing open-mind- 
edness of the alumni of these powerful 
societies, who are increasingly alive to the 
necessity of eliminating the element of 
fear as a producer of character; doing 


dividual imagination, and finally, and mos1 
important of all, of readjusting conditions 
in such a way that the final result of four 

years at Yale shall be an education. 
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Gleams 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


@ More inimical to progress than the man 
who has too much is he who has enough 
and yet wants more. 


@ All attempts to solve some of our most 
burning problems must remain futile until 
we are thoroughly convinced that poverty 
does not constitute a crime 





@ Health and certainty of life’s necessi- | 
ties are the cornerstones without which the | 
structure of human happiness must col 
lapse sooner or later. 


@ Nobody proposes to save a drowning | 
man by teaching him to swim: yet many 
think they can save the starved and over- | 
worked toilers by education alone. | 
| 
| 
| 


@ What is commonly called Socialism im- 
plies merely a combination for the mate- 
rial perfection of life, the end of which is | 
to enable men to differ freely and honestly | 
as to its spiritual perfection | 


@ Stripped of idiosyncratic frills, Social- | 
ism might also be defined as a hypothetical 
interpretation of certain vital phenomena, 
in the light of which men seek the future | 
way of the race 


@ Thinking of the future, we take for | 
granted that all things change and grow | 
except one—the human mind | 

| 


@ We are slowly but steadily moving 
toward a state which shall know of no} 
hindmost one to be taken by the devil | 


@ As competition has taken the place of | 
conflict, so it may in its turn be super- | 
seded by emulation | 
@ There is no private business: all organ- 
ized collection, production, and distribu 

tion of material or commodities must be 

regarded as a public concern and may be 

come a public function. 


@ Now as ever the battle stands between 
the blind many and the too much seeing 
few 


@. To the hopelessly poor everything be 
comes a luxury—especially principles 


@ Man, freed from bondage to other men, 
has become the slave of property 


oc——— —— meee [+] 

















For All Who Walk 
Fast and Far 


—also for those who want good style 
and the new, smart summer colors 


‘*Holeproof’’ is the busy people’s 
hosiery. Those who walk hard all day, 
who cover many miles, or who stand a 
long time shifting from foot to foot, 
find just what they need in these won- 
derful hose. 

For here is the wear with the comfort 
and style. No one wants to wear hose 
that are heavy and coarse. ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ are light, soft and attractive. 
Y et six pairs are guaranteed six months. 
You can have them in gauzy weights 
if you want them. You can have them 
in cotton, or silk (three pairs guaran- 
teed three months). There are twelve 
colors, ten weights and five grades. 


A Million Enthusiasts 

We pay for the yarn the top market 
price—an average of 70c a pound. We 
could buy yarn for 30c. But ours is 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. More 
than a million people are wearing these 
hose today. Hose made with a lesser 
yarn never will equal the genuine 
“*Holeproof.”’ 

Be sure you are getting the genuine— 
look for the trademark and this signa- 
ture— Goel 

The genuine ‘*Holeproof”’ are sold 
in your town. We'll tell you the deal- 


PAY 
loleproo 


Prices of six pairs cotton goods guar- 
anteed six months for men, women and 
children range from $1.50 to $8, according 
to finish and weight. 

The silk ‘‘Holeproof,”’ three pairs guar- 
inteed three months, cost $2 for the three 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy’’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd. , London, Can. , Distributors for Canada 


ers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid, on receipt ol remittance. 


We Spend $55,000 

We spend $55,000 a year just to in- 
spect Holeproof Hose, merely to see 
that each pair we turn out is perfection. 
3ut ‘‘Holeproof’’ cost, to make, four 
times what some hose cost, so we can 
not afford to replace many pairs. We 
replace without question every pair 
that does wear out, so in our own 
interest, we see that few do. 

95 per cent of our output has always 
outlasted the guarantee. 

We have had 39 years of experience. 
We are the third generation of a fam- 
ily of hosiery makers. We have made 
Holeproof Hose for the past 13 years. 
They are the original guaranteed hose, 
the hose guaranteed because they are 
worth it. 

The fact that we are making these 
hose for the millions is the sole reason 
why we can sell them at the price of 
the common kinds. 

If you want to wear the best hose in 
existence you have no choice but these. 
A trial box will make you a ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ enthusiast. Go get one today. 


Lou 


Ss 
ne hy 


pairs of men's, $3 for the three pairs of 
women’s. 

See the assortment of colors and styles 
at your dealer's. There is 
nothing more beautiful, 
nothing in better style. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


























7. you have studied automobiles 
you know there are three things owners 
most want—strength, power, good appearance; 
the three strong points of the Mitchell. 


Strength in every piece of material; carefully 
selected and tested; nothing but the bestwill do. 


Power in the motor; fitted and adjusted for 
smooth, steady, quiet running, with full force 
in every stroke. 


Designed on graceful, smart lines; a thing 
of beauty; that you'll be proud of. 


The Mitchell 5-passenger, 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power 
car; with 125-inch wheel base; 36-inch wheels; is a fine 
example of strength, power and good design; $1750. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t afford to make a mistake. 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Seattle London Paris 























The private office on a hot, breathless day needs 


fresh, stirring air and good ventilation. But so do 
the rooms—often hotter—that are used by employees. Give your 
office the refreshing coolness that means better work by installing the 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


. Electric Fan 


The G-E 8-inch Oscillating 
model is the smallest swinging fan 
made for small offices and for gen- 
eral home use. 

Attach a G-E Oscillating Fan 
to any electric light socket. Set 
it on a filing cabinet or fasten it 
to the wall. 

















means to your work and your 
temper you yourself know best. 
Their sturdy, careful construc- 
tion makes G-E Fans noticeably 
quiet and smooth-running during 
many long years of service. They 
are self-oiling and clean because 
all running parts are enclosed. 
Select any one of the many styles 
and sizes of G-E fans—either fixed 
or oscillating. But insist on the 
G-E trade mark to make sure of 
comfort and absolute reliability. 
Electric shops, stores carrying 
electrical goods or any lighting 
company can supply you. 

“The Towitch of a S:witch" 
illustrates many new and inexpen- 
sive ways of making electricity save 
housework and servant troubles. 


Its coolair-sweep makes the time 
seem shorter and the work seem 
lighter, while at the day’s end you 
are notall fagged out with the heat. 

Yetall this comfort requires buta 
trifling expense forelectricity. You 
can operate a G-E 8-inch fan for 

Four Hours for One Cent. 

W henscorching days come these 
fresh breezes change the stifling 
heat to coolness—drive out the 
close air and bring in the outdoor’s 
freshness. What all this comfort Write for it today. 


Seneeal BLEC ERIC COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
(Dept. 42-C) Schenectady, New York 
The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 
This trade mark insures reliability in any 








The Hospital Brotherhood of Panama 


By KENNETH CLYDE ADAMS 


HILE we are hearing and talking 
W so much about the Panama Canal, 
let me tell you of a unique organ- 
ization the formation of which the canal 
made necessary and the existence of which 
depends upon the same agency that cre- 


ated it. The organization is a fraternal 
body, and the orly one I know of wherein 
the bond of brotherhood is wholly genu- 
ine and the camaraderie of the member- 
ship truly democratic. The order makes 
no distinction between religions, castes, or 
colors. Its members are drawn from the 
peoples of the world. Some are black, 
some yellow, some white. The races and 
the creeds of a universe are represented 
on its rolls. Its members are in every 
part of the world, and yet the organiza- 
tion has but one temple, one common 
meeting place. There no man is superior 
to his fellow member. There such de- 
mocracy as you, my readers, know not of 
exists and makes man real kin to man; 
makes men brothers to each other. There 
is true brotherhood. 

I refer to the Hospital Brotherhood of 
Panama. I am a member of the Hospital 
Brotherhood, and I shall tell you what I 
know of it. 

HOME OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


HERE the hills of Ancon begin to 
slope gently to the Caribbean, the 
3rotherhood has its home. Its portals may 
be reached by a winding, palm-shaded road 
that climbs gradually to the summit, where 
one may turn and look down upon a 
grand panorama of hills and palms and 
the sparkling blue bay of Panama. The 
headquarters of the Brotherhood is the 
Ancon Hospital, which is as old as the 
first French company that essayed to dig 
the Panama Canal. The buildings which 
compose the order’s home are stretched 
along a terraced hillside in a broken line 
that is almost two miles long. If you 
were to enter through the arched gate 
where a grove of royal palms offers a 
delightful outlook upon the _ beautiful 
waters of the bay, and were to walk to 
the end of the road which meanders 
through the grounds, you would come 
suddenly to a graveyard. Then, if you 
stood in the garden of roses there and 
listened, the mourning palms would tell 
you—if they thought you understood them 
tragic stories of the lives of brothers who 
had lived and loved and died at the home 
The Brotherhood existed quite a while 
before it was dignified by a name and 
organization. It now is an_ institution 
that numbers its members by thousands, 
yet you might have lived out your lives 
and not heard of it. No man becomes 
a member of his own accord. Only the 
ill and maimed are eligible for member- 
ship. Each day active members are gradu- 
ated into the alumnus and neophytes are 
admitted. The alumni total many thou- 
sands, and their homes and graves are 
scattered over the world. Between Colon 
and Panama there are ten thousand 
graves of members, and there are legions 
more in every land where are buried men 
who were of the Brotherhood—stellar 
alumni now 
There is one common monument to the 
memory of the dead brothers, a monu- 
ment that will last for all time—the 
Panama Canal. The living members are 
building, or have helped to build it; the 
dead have done their share 


MEMBERS ARE TRUE BROTHERS 


woe the limits of the hospital 
reservation the members wear the 


Brotherhood uniform, gray cotton pajamas, 
and yellow leather slippers. Of the essence 
of the Hospital Brotherhood is that one 
must become as a child, obeying the by 
laws of the fraternity as laid down by 
the white-aproned nurses and white-uni 


formed doctors To rise at sunup, pro 


vided you are able, and to go to bed soon 
after dark, to eat and drink what is given 
one, to do what one is told to do, and 
to fill in the idle hours as best suits one— 
such is an outline of a Hospital Brother’s 
day. And so it is that among the members 
there is a spirit of democracy that is 
never-ending. The members are true 
brothers. Much that is sweet is said and 
done in the home, and, though no mem- 
ber would stay there any longer than is 
required, none leaves it without regret, for 
ene leaves behind many friends and many 
brothers who never will go out through 
the big gate near the royal palms and 
down the winding road to the ships in the 
bay—and home. 

I went to the home fever stricken. 
It was during the days of my convales- 
cence that I learned I was a member of 
the Brotherhood and came to know some+ 
thing about it. 

It’s queer how the love you cherish for 
the Brotherhood grows upon you. Often 
you wonder where Brothers you knew 
are, and sometimes, when you are wan- 
dering over the world, you meet one in 
a strange land. Maybe he speaks a lan- 
guage that is foreign to you, but by a 
common bond of brotherhood, such, I be- 
lieve, as Christ would have all men em- 
brace, makes your greetings understand- 
able. I don’t know just why there should 
be such deep sympathy between members 
of the Brotherhood unless it is that when 
you first met as Hospitalers you were far 
from home and friends, and drawn to- 
gether by that feeling which arises be- 
tween men who suffer in common, who 
are sick and in pain. 

Then, too, when one comes to know 
what heroism fellow man is capable of, 
one forgets that one is aught but a brother 
of all mankind and the only true fraternal 
spirit that is in one—love of his fellow 
kind—is aroused to perpetuity 


THE STORY OF ALVAREZ 


NTO one of the Spanish wards of the 

home, while I was there, was brought 
one day a limp mass of something cov- 
ered with tattered cloth. Angel Alvarez 
had been at his work in Culebra Cut late 
in the afternoon preparing to set off a sur- 
face blast of dynamite. Men were work- 
ing all around him until he should notify 
them that the blast was ready. From a 
bank fifty feet above him a huge rock 
started to slide down into the pit where 
he was laboring. \lvarez knew what 
would happen if that rock struck the two 
open boxes of explosives in the pit. In- 
stead of running to safety, he grabbed up 
the boxes of dynamite and cast them out 
of the excavation, at the same time shout- 
ing a warning to the other workers. He 
was not quick enough. A lone stick ot 
dynamite which had fallen from one ot 
the boxes was exploded. When they picked 
Alvarez up it seemed as though he could 
not possibly live. He was hurried to the 
Brotherhood home, the hospital at Ancon. 
Out of the senseless mass that was brought 
to them the physicians made a very fair 
man, and Alvarez lived and later loved and 
was beloved of the Brotherhood. 1 was 
told he had saved the lives of twenty men. 


Before I left Panama a window in the 
hospital chapel at Ancon .was_ unveiled 
and dedicated to the memory of the canal 
employees—Hospital Brothers all—who 


died of yellow fever during the early days 
of American occupation. Why men who 
died of vellow fever should be memorial- 
ized rather than those who were killed 
by dynamite or a railroad train or a1 ick 
slide or in other ways while at work was 
not quite patent to some of th 


e brothers, 


1 
but somehow they knew that it was wei 
Some day, mayhap, similar recognition 
will be given to the others If not the 


canal remains and will 


to their memory 


erlastingtly 


stand ey 
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I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Are you tired of claims for uniformity, 


accuracy and speed in shells? Well, then, 
cheer up! Here’s a variation—proofs, not 
mere claims: 


Speed comes from two things—high heat and large 
size of the primer flame reaching the powder. Our 
Flash Passage (the hole in the head through which 
the flame from the primer reaches the charge) is 
double the ordinary size, and consequently allows 
twice as much flame to go directly into the main 
charge. Next, most primers are a mixture of mercury 
fulminate with ground glass, which absorbs 20% of 
the heat of explosion, whereas the materials in our 
non-mercuric primer actually increase heat. The 
flame of our primer is hotter than any other on earth. 

As to uniformity, you can see the difficulty of mix- 
ing heavy mercury with light glass so that all the 
primers taken from the batch are uniform, Our 
primers are uniform because we do not have to con- 
tend with gravity, which pulls heavy material to the 
bottom and leaves light material on top. 

These are some of the modernismsin THE BLACK 
SHELLS. We want to tell you just as interesting 
stories about the waterproofing, the hard, even 
crimping (vital in automatic or pump guns) and the 
solid brass heads of THE BLACK SHELLS. 

They are made in three classes: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16-in. brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made (5¢-inch brass). 

AJAX, is the highest grade smokeless (both bulk 
and dense) shell made. Has a long one-inch brass. 


Send for Book About Shells 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. 9 


Learn Trapshooting 




















“The Sport Alluring” 
For Men and Women 
Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
Second only to Base Ball as a 
National Sport. 








A | 17x12 ins in & col 
ors t of l4c in stamps Ask 
for Bookle o. 2 Sport Allurit profus 

ly illustrated with pictures of Royalty and lebrated 
Americans Trap-shooting, and ‘Hints to Beginners,”’ 


DUPONT POWDER C0., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 








































LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. | 
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Brickbats and 


Bouquets 


: Mr. Taft will read the current num 
ber of CoLiier’s WEEKLY he will find 
name after name among his Southern 
delegates and supporters -of men who 
have been indicted and have even served 
terms of imprisonment. 
—T HEODORE 
+ 
Co.iiEr’s talks too much. 
—Clinton (Tl.) Journal. 
+ 
CouLuiEr’s WEEKLY, the Great I Am It 
of American journalism, which poses as 
the only newspaper that ever told or tells 
the truth, lies about as glibly as any pre- 
varicator who ever uttered a falsehood in 


ROOSEVELT. 





its accounts of the McCracken County 
and the First District Republican Con- 
ventions.—Paducah (Ky.) Sun. 
+ 
Couitier’s WEEKLY, one of Colonel 


Roosevelt’s most ardent champions, which 


seems to speak by the card, makes the 
| suggestion that in case he is not nomi- 
|nated at Chicago he should run, having 


as his running mate a progressive Demo- 
jcrat.... The suggestion of CoLLier’s 
WEEKLY seems not only possible but prob- 








able.—Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 
+ 
One may safely hazard a guess that | 
the esteemed CoLiier’s would not view | 


| the Colonel’s nomination with any par- 
| ticular alarm. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
+ 

P. D. Barker, delegate-at-large from | 
Alabama to the Republican National Con- 
vention, declared assertions of abuse of 
| patronage by the President in Alabama, 
|} made in Co.urer’s WEEKLY, were willful 
| misstatements and distortion of facts. 
If we remember correctly, this same 
about Ne WEEKLY had some funny stories 


about New Hampshire last winter, which 
contained more fiction than truth. 
Dover (N. H.) Democrat. 
+ 
CoLiier’s editors know public men; they 
give honor where honor is due and criti- 
cize unsparingly the unfaithful public serv- 





ant.—Cheyenne ( Wyo.) Leader. 
+ 
CoLLiER's WEEKLY denounces _ one | 


mountebank, William Randolph Hearst, in 
one paragraph, only to praise another, | 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the next. | 
Lexington (Mo.) Jntelligencer. 

+ | 


Mr. Taft’s memory has failed him com- 
pletely or he is trusting that the people | 
will not remember what he said in < 


signed article in CoLiter’s in the 


1 | 
week of | 
March 4, 1900. 
—Fall River (Mass.) Herald. | 
+ | 
Now is the time for “alarums and ex- | 


cursions” in the staging of the Republican 
Presidential drama. 

The latest is the theory, built 
owlish remark by CoLLier’s WEEKLY, 
Colonel Roosevelt will “bolt.” 

Chicago (Ill.) Evening Post. 


upon an 
that 








+ 
We by no means agree with CoLLier’s 
that Roosevelt will be nominated or that 
he would be difficult to defeat with his 


dishonest record that is being exposed so | 
| authoritatively and thoroughly by Taft | 
| and others in his own party, but CoLter’s | 


° P ‘ re | 
is right in naming Wilson as the only | 


| 















PRINCE BISMARCK 


Germany's ‘“‘Iron Chancellor’? who was 
devcted to pipe smoking. His favorite pipe 
/ was very large, the bowl resting upon the 
j floor. One filling would last a long time. 





-— 


You will smoke a pipe because you 
like it—not because it’s economical! 
Captains of wal, industry, letters—hundreds of them— 
smoke a pipe because it gives them real tobacco enjoy- 
ment, and solace. Mark Twain, Bismarck, Tom 
Johnson, Oom Paul Kruger, Admiral Evans, Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, Emerson—all great smokers— pre- 
ferred a pipe to all other ways of using tobacco. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 











y | Democrat among those it names who can k . ib . . . 
: appeal to the independent voters of the ma es it possl 4 for you to enjoy a pipe because it 
Peat ane tenes maT ten ad & fa ; 
4 country who it is necessary for the Demo ’ : ace ’ 

Stee/l Fly Rods cratic candidate to win over to secure thx won t bite your tongue, or anybody else S. Can t! The 
ray ait: t0 the tip. Weighs 83% 02. A speach” election.—Macon (Ga.) News sting is removed by the patented process by which 
troll OF shine npereng af pdoded bp maida ad + . a 
te eee cork, 08 60 sane at ‘BRISTOLS" if CoLiier’s is doing a public service in P. A. 1s manufactured. 

<4 warp aan sed three years. exposing the use of the Federal machine 
Bish bab |) BRISTOL” Rods for every i in the South. — ) Herald. You wake up to what a jimmy pipe jammed brimful of Prince 
BE Sie ante ety cnc wheelies WJ ‘ . 
‘ HS t. Catalog mailed fr Sluckrukine gublications have dons Albert will do for you! If the great leaders of business, war and 
“PISH STORIES” F ; eee, See ee, Be = . . a . 
Fall of “ish” stor at we and woe F good, as ge — _ conned literature find the pipe satisfying, consoling and ————e 
eR spec ache cp untold suffering anc 1umiliation f . , aes bi % , ee es: 

A | THE HORTON MEG. CO. ie: in’ Prevent ey dew I delightful, arent you game enough to give it a sdoabadie 
}- “= #] +56 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. COLLIER IS Tore to pay substantially ~ ? . . 6 i 
hina for overstepping the bounds of propriety try out? Men, you go to it P. A. and your PRINGE ALBERT. 

and fair play, the muckraking industry <¢R i ss ‘ ; , er 

— may be brought to a more reasonable and old jimmy pipe. It’s a great combination that’s 

reasoning basis ; seata: f 

Atlantic City (N. J.) Union. good for what ails your spirits! 
Best grade cedar canoe for*20 th ue * F Prince Albert is sold everywhere—in the 
Detroit canoes can’t sink he editor of Cottier’s expresses the tidy 10c red tins and 5c cloth bags and in 

All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We well-founded belief of the intelligent Pro handsome pound and half-pound humidors. } 

make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. gressive ry the country in both parties CRIMP CUT 
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Why does no Barber | 


Use a Scraping 


Razor ? 


Why do makers of Scraping 
Razors try to show how it can be 
used with the Diag- 
onal Stroke when 
everyone knows that 
it is impossible ? 















They know why 
Barbers never use a 
Scraping Razor. 


Do you? 
If not, ask your Barber. 
Then Buy a 


“Universal ’”’ 
$2.50 everywhere | 





With ‘Universal’? Strop 
$3.00 
Complete Traveler's Set 
$5.00 


Let the Master Cut 
lers mail you their | 
Guide to Shaving 
Comfort. 


Landers, 
Frary 

\ & 
Clark, 





422 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. | 


















Learn 
“Hip-Fit” 
Comfort 


Adopt the only 
practical and hygienic way 
of holding your trousers up. 


Suspenders are uncomfortable — un- 
gainly—they drag—-they make men 
stoop--they make them round shoul- 
dered—they tear off buttons. 


Belts are stiff—binding—unhealthful. 


WEAR 


Stanford “HIP-FIT” 


The “invisible” trousers supporter entirely eliminates sus- 
penders and belts—gives perfect comfort—perfect neat- 
ness—perfect bodily freedom at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances. Can’t slip. Can't bind. Can't work out of 
adjustment. Takes all weight and pressure off the shoul- 
ders. Has elastic over hips and back—yields to every 
movement—pressure gentle and evenly distributed; acts 
as an abdominal support. Sanitary—cool—serviceable. 
Thousands in use, all giving perfect satisfaction—no boy 
or man will wear suspenders or belts after wearing a 
“Hip-Fit.””. If your tailor or dealer cannot supply you, 
send waist measure taken snugly above hips under 





trousers, accompanied by money order for $1, and -ve 
will promptly 


your order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
r Money Refunded 
For men with large protruding 
abdomen requiring more thar 
ordinary support, we make a 
combination trouser and stom- 
ach supporter. Price $1.50. 
Hip-Fit Mfg. Co. 
60 M Grand St., New York 
Tailors, Dealers, and Side Line 
Salesmen are invited to write us 














Used by U.S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA$]5, 


Superior Binocular 
Express Paid 


Our handsome book | 





“The Near Distance’’ 
sent FREE on request 








Ite magnifying power, 
field view and clearness 
of definition is seldom 
equale J. 

Bent for $15, express 
paid. If not eatisfactory, 
return at our expense, e Te- 
fund your money. Also at 


dealers’. 
44 Linden 8t. 


. 
Geneva Optical Co. Qoiva N.Y. 
Also fer sale by 
8. Galeski Optical Co., Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke, Va. 
Globe Optica! Co., Boston, Mase Geneva Optical Co., C | aaa tL. 
Chas. H. Wood, 1 Washington &t., Onklend, Cal 
J. Weiss & Hons, Montgomery, Ala. 

















( AYVAD’S WATER- WINGS % 


Learn to Swim by 
One Trial 


Plain, 25c. > 
Fancy, 35c. - - 
AYVAD MAN’F’'G CO., 


28 











Hoboken, N. J 





| hired a paid secretary, 
great campaign to build up Williamsport. 


| scribed $215,000 to the 
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Helping New Indus- 
trial Enterprises 


The Secret of Success in Raising Funds 
for Their Promotion 


By CHALMERS LOWELL PANCOAST 


HE sum of $9,500,000 a year is 
spent in town and city development 
work in America. The largest part 

of this money is directed toward assist- 

ing worthy industrial enterprises to se- 
cure new locations and to begin opera- 
tions. Where does all this money come 
from? Who pays for getting new fac- 


| tories and keeping some of the old ones 


on their feet? 

The whole secret of success in raising 
funds for the promotion and development 
of industrial enterprises in a town de- 
pends entirely on the public spirit, energy, 
and staying qualities of the men of the 
town. 

As an example of what public spirit 
with lots of push behind it will do, the 
story of Williamsport is of national in- 
terest. Ata meeting a few years ago the 


| business men determined to bring more 


factories to the town. In less than one 
hour $145,000 of bonds were subscribed, 
which resulted in securing the location in 
Williamsport of an immense factory, em- 
ploying hundreds of men, and a money 
maker for the town. 

At another time Williamsport had a 
chance to secure a large steel plant. It 
was necessary to raise $150,000 at once. 
Several of the banks held a conference, 
and in a few minutes announced they 
would take care of the entire bond issue. 

This is the way one town has raised 
funds. Other successful towns have em- 
ployed methods of a different character. 
Newark, Ohio, offers free factory sites, 
cheap fuel, water, and power. However, 
Williamsport holds the record for towns 
of its size for doing big things in big 
ways. Ten years ago the citizens of 
this town realized that Williamsport was 
facing the greatest crisis in its history. 
They immediately reorganized the Board 
of Trade, placed it on a substantial basis, 
and began their 


ONE METHOD 


EELING the need of controlling manu- 

facturing sites connected with its three 
railroad systems, the board interested ten 
of its public-spirited members in the pur- 
chase of a favorably located 130-acre tract 
of land. 

These citizens bought the property, 
placed the disposal of it in the hands of 
the board, enabling it to offer the land, 
whole or in part, at actual cost, the ten 
citizens realizing in the property’s sale the 
return of their money only without one 
dollar profit. 

To-day the Williamsport Board of 
Trade has a Guaranty Fund, which it 
uses in lending assistance and expansion 
to the 


new industries, and to loan to de- 
serving manufacturers. This fund is a 
subscription of credit, not cash. The 


banks of Williamsport were first inter- 
ested after the plan was completed, and 
agreed to furnish money to the extent of 
the subscription on the indorsement of 
the attorneys-in-fact, who represented the 
subscribers to the fund 

The members of the board in 1900 sub- 
Guaranty Fund for 


the use of the Board; in 1905 they re- 
newed their contract, and to-day this 
board has a Guaranty Fund of $461,000 


When the initial amount agreed upon was 


subscribed, the subscribers held a meet 
ing and elected three of their number 
attorneys-in-fact, who, by the terms of 
the agreement, were given the power to 
indorse for the board during the life of 
the contract. The attorneys-in-fact are au- 
thorized to indorse for the whole or any 


part of the $461,000, but their total indorse- 
ments at any one time must not exceed 
the total amount of the subscription 


Only such industries whose application 
for a loan has been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the board can 





be indorsed by the attorneys-in-fact. Yet 
in y case where the attorneys consider 
it unwise they may decline to make the 
van approved by the Executive Commit 
tee of the Board. Thus there is a check 
n both bodies, and they must work t 
ether in all cases where loans are to be 

de to any industrial enterpris« 

An industry asking for a loan files it 
applic ation first with the Executive Com 


tigvates the propositio 
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© J MORNER, BOSTON 


You Will Fret and Fume 


just so long as you judge a collar by its looks alone. When 


you pay more attention to collar details—when you seek 
permanency of style, more comfort and longer wear, you will insist 
on getting collars that have strong buttonholes. 


Ide Siey U 
@Collarsé 


In Canada, 3 for 50c 





‘Chief” Bender 


winning pitcher for the Phila- 
delphia Americans in two 
World’s Series, writes: 


Gentlemen: 1 like the style and 
ease of your collars. They’re all 
right and I’m pleased to say a good 
word fog the Linocord buttonholes. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. BENDER. 


os XM 
\\ ~ WS 


WLLL, IK Up 
G Veal Wray yf Wf, wy / iy 


Ide Silver Collars have—exclu- 
sively — Linocord Buttonholes — 
they won’t stretch and they won't 
tear out. That insures continucd 
style, comfort and service. Get Ide 
Silver Collars and end your collar 
worries. Ample scarf space. 

Prove thts: they last longer in 
the laundry. 


Write for our Attracttve Style Book 





Geo. P. Ide & Co., 493 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

































| For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses 


Whiting 





Papers are Standard 


For nearly fifty years these papers have maintained 
their place as America’s best. The experience 
of this Company as manufacturers of high-grade, 
fine writing papers dates back to 1865, and 
in all the years that have passed since then the f 
reputation of their papers has been unexcelled. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
































Paddle 


Canoe 


de 





Old eon ‘Cane oe Co. 


It’s fun to own your own canoe; 
have it whenever you want it; 
Your Own it up with your flags and cushions; to 
keep it out as long as you like. 
ing is most fun when your canoe isan 


Old Sown Cance 


aaa d pr 


, 646 Middle St., 


to 
to trim 


Canoe- 





Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 





COMBINATION CAMERA. 
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L. LASCELLE, Mgr., 627 W. 43d St., 
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YOUR OWN BUSINESS How to Accumulate 
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“A Wonderful F whee Maker 


tures. , Make money the f 





MODEL | 
of our 
Coupon 


ifficult thing to do Buy one 
iyment, Profit-sharing 5% 

tjonds, paying interest 
ued in denomination 


luding 


‘Post c ARDS, ‘ % 


re urk 


asy 
lrust 
and i 





of $1,000.00, up 


mplete 


ru Tied It describes our new method of ving. 


Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 








Dept. 430, NEW YORK 


semi-annually, 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe. 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 





$1, 000.00 


¥ 
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New Enterprises 


(Continued from page 28) 


thoroughly, and, if satisfied, the applica- 
tion is referred to the attorneys with the 
recommendation that the loan be made 
and the money is furnished by one of the 
local banks. If the industry securing the 
loan meets its obligations as agreed upon, 
the subscribers to the fund have no knowl- 
edge of any transaction. But if the in- 
dustry fails to meet its obligations, the 
subscribers must pay to the bank what- 
ever deficit exists. 

However, no subscriber is liable for 
more than his proportionate share, and if 
after the loan has been made any sub- 
scriber to the fund becomes financially 
embarrassed to the extent of his being 
unable to pay his proportion of this loss, 
the bank is liable for his proportion. A 
: $1,000 subscriber to the fund is, there- 
ie Seane: WH Yellowstone * | fore, never liable for more than one four 

ee hundred and sixty-first part of a loss. If, 
Park and North Pacific Coast = | by reason of death a bees of a sub- 
ee Summer Tourist Fares daily June lst ~) | scriber or subscribers, the total $461,000 

Seftember 30th. Special Convention 






















Fares June 3 to 6, 27 to 30, July 1 to 5, ‘ is. reduced to a less amount, the com- 

Al, 12; October 12, 14, 15: | | mittee has the privilege of securing any 

$ Bn Pacific. Cadet and wituca new subscribers to the contract to keep 
6 from Chicago and Milwaukee. the fund up to the original amount. 


From St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha. % HE ( 
Correspondingly low fares from 
all points East and South 


THE ENTERPRISE OF EASTON 


yuaranty Fund plan has worked 
with wonderful success in Williams- 


$ 1 For comiplete (@ | Port, and that every citizen is satisfied 
552 Yellowstone with the results achieved is evidenced very 
Park tourof54 ~7 | conclusively by the fact that after five 

i gays aes guivineston. © | years’ experience with a fund of $215,000, 
15 to Sept. 15, 1912. the members of the board subscribed $461,- 


Northern Pacific Ry. _ | 000 for use during the next five years. — 
Write for bookletsabout the 9 |. Lhe enterprise of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
celica The ee =) | is another interesting story. Easton, by 
land,” the most. beautiful & adopting and using intelligently a credit- 
Dena aoe. PaeK be guarantee plan has secured many factories 
A. M. CLELAND and given much help to those already es- 
tablished in the town. Easton, with a 
population of 35,000, started out to raise 


Gen. Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
$500,000, and it came so easily that $600.- 
000 was subscribed. This money is not 
paid in; it is pledged so that when called 
for it will be levied pro rata among the 
signers. Easton has had the scheme in 
use for two years and has secured seven 
new industries, but has not drawn one 
cent for the fund. 

Easton’s method is this: Merchants and 
men of means sign a note in which each 
states the amount he is willing to con- 
tribute toward getting new industries. 
This joint note is then taken to a com- 
mittee of bankers of the city, who deter- 
mine the exact standing of each person 
signing and the amount that such person 
is good for. The total of these sums rep- 
resent the line of credit which is extended 
to a committee of the Board of Trade, 
which has power of attorney for all the 
pledgers. 

When an industry wishes to locate in 
the city and needs money, this committee 
looks over the situation, passes on its 
merits and, if desirable, confers with the 
bankers. As an evidence of the care that 
has been used in Easton, one hundred 
applicants have been refused. 

If the committee decides that the in- 
dustry is worthy and desirable, the prop- 
erty is purchased and a building erected 

77 | if necessary; bonds are issued on first 
“No Metal Can oun You it mortgage security of this property, and 


j 

: 

i . 

i, | the committee guarantees these bonds, 


’ 354 rere yee | which thus become gilt-edge, are easily 
2 CHICAGO, U.S:AL 50¢ 
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: 
| marketed, and are accepted by the banks 
a as security 











WORK IN EARNEST 


| I F a concern thus aided should be forced 
i he Secret into bankruptcy, the amount the com 
Fe mittee would be forced to pay would be 


.@) small. If a company bonded at $80,000 is 
* ' 
'CTelete Dressin is first apyuies on the bonds, and the sign 
| ers of the general note would be required 
for Men a } to pay oui such proportion of $30,000 


as their share of the total of $600,000 


ANG Fill fe) e3 Skill’ sig ype of the scheme which has 


been used in other towns is to permit 
Tale em |} the committee to buy outright certain 
— | bonds if it is thought best, and thus a 
certain amount of profit might accrue 
Easton advertises: “We have nothing 
to give away; we have resources to use, 
capital to loan, facilities to work with.” 
The cities that have been successful 
raising money to promote industrial en 





TRADE © 


Guaranteed 
uar i ee | terprises have discovered that the only 
leleje(es fe way to get money ts to go after it in 
m3 | earnest. The usual plan of procedure is 
it? to get a large audience of business men 
Ask a Merchant together at a mass meeting Very fre 


quently, in the smaller towns, a brass band 
Tatlor”’ parades the streets with “Booster Ban 
ners.” urging the people to attend the 
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foreclosed and sold at $50,000, this amount | 














































The Colt Positive Lock 


Absolutely prevents acciden- | é 
| tal discharge because a barof 
solid steel stands between the face | 
of hammer and frame so that the \ —~ 
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firing pin cannot touch the cartridge 
until the trigger is purposely pulled to fire a shot. 
It Works Automatically —Requires No Thought! t 
: This makes a COLT the ideally safe, confidence-inspiring ' 
‘ revolver for Home Protection. : 
CANNOT BE PREMATURELY DISCHARGED by being § 


dropped, by the hammer slipping when partly cocked, or by 
being struck a blow. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Colt with the Positive Lock 
V Src ; Catalog 14, describing all COLT models mailed free on request. i 
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ty te = COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


a7; teat 
Weld HARTFORD. CONN. 
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be i \t 
12, by The B. V. v. Company 


“Bank on” B. v. D. 


And Draw Comfort-Interest All Summer. 
ON’'T overheat and overweight your body with tight-fitting, full-length 
undergarments. Wearcool Loose Fitting B. V.D. Coat Cut Under- 

shirts, Knee Length Drawers or Union Suits. They are made of light, 








durable woven materials, soft to the skin. Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, 
careful workmanship and long wear are assured and insured by 
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The B. V.D. Company, 
New York. 
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It is equal in appearance to the 
expensive bond papers. 
a clean-cut clearness to typewriter 
and that stand-out distinction to your print- 
ing and engraving you so much admire. 


here are 20 ways of 
saving money in your 
mail basket right now— 


specifying Hammermill Bond 


for scores of uses of paper in office 
or factory you get better results at 
a fraction of your present cost. 


most 
gives 
type, 


Its surface 


HAMMERMILL BOND 


Send for handsome free samples of Hammermill Bond. Com- 
pare it with the paper you are using. Then compare the prices. 
Then surprise yourself with the yearly saving you can effect 
in your business by using Hammermill Bond for any of the 


Following Purposes: 


Adding Machines 
Billheads 
Bookkeeping Sheets 
Carbon Copies 
Checks 


Prompt Deliveries 


Cost Sheets 


Drafts 





Albany 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 






Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Des Moines 
Detroit 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles Blake, 
Milwaukee E. A. 
Minneapolis John 


Circular Letters 
Correspondence bet. Depts. 


Department Store Records 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Petrequin Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Denver,Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Crescent Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper House 


Loose-Leaf Sheets 
Market Letters 
Order Blanks 
Laundry Lists 
Receipts 


Follow-up Systems 
Form Letters 
Hotel Stationery 
Letterheads 
Lithographing 


We carry Hammermill Bond in all sizes and weights, 
in white and 12 colors. 


Uniform quality guaranteed. 


Write for Free Samples—on your letterhead—NOW 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Nashville Clements Paper Co. 
New York City Merriam Paper Co. 
New York City Union Card & Paper Co. 


Dobler & Mudge 


enn Boston Bay State Paper Co. Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Raw rol) 40 Buffalo Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia I. N. Megargee & Co. 
gor Chicago Dearborn Paper Co. Pittsburg Alling & Cory Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
Richmond Ric 
Rochester 
St. Paul 
St. Louis 
Salt Lake City 


Blake, McFall & Co. 
hmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stillwell 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle American Paper Co. 
Toronto Buntin-Reid Company 
Washington R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


Moffitt & Towne 
Bouer Paper Co. 
Leslie Paper Co. 




















If there is ever a time when you will appreciate 
e summer 


EDUCATOR WAFERS it is during 


months. 


Crisp, delicious, wholesome — the ideal food for hot 
Made from whole wheat, they contain the 


weather. 
maximum of nourishment in most compact form. 


Packed in tins, they're always fresh— so convenient for 


trip, or vacation. 


the outing, week- 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Other varieties that will surely please you are the Toaster- 
ette, a perfect salad cracker — the Fruited, a sweetmeat of 
wholesome nourishment—the Water Cracker, delicious 
with cheese and coffee — and the Almonette, a unique biscuit 


for dainty luncheons and teas. 





















At any rate, get a tin of Educator Wafers from your grocer 


ok for the name EDUCATOR. Try them for 
You'll be delighte od. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send ten cents 
for large trial assorted box of above varieties. 
(Six varieties of EDUCATOR CRACKERS may now be 
had in ten cent sealed packages.) 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
28 Batterymarch Street, Boston. Mass 


today. 
dinner tonight — buttered. 




























Your Dealer 
Asks $13 — 
Our Factory 
Price $5.50 


—for this handsome 
quartered oak rocker 
with Marokene leather 
seat Height 36 inches; 
width 22 inches; depth 20 


Brooks 
inches. Write for Rocker No.7 
Master-BuiLt Furniture Book 
—FREE vi. =a Sint you wet= 
then ship in complete sections ready for rapid as 


sembling—just a few minutes’ work with rew 
drive Write for faratare book NOW 


Brooks Mfg.Co.,4506 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








TRADE 


The most convenient Collapsible Bed for all pur 

poses It is strong and thoroughly comfortable 
When not in use it folds up into a neat, small package 
Can be carried from place to place without effort 


WEIGHS 15 LBS. 


Guaranteed to 


Price 


584 etaliiens New York 


STEINFELO BROS. 


i ab >P fp 55 — 7 OO) 22 > 
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mass meeting. Plans of this character 
usually result in packed halls. Then, 
with good speakers as leaders, great en- 
thusiasm is aroused and the public move- 
ment will be started off with a momentum 
that will insure immediate success. 

* HANDLING MEN 


HE public meeting has been found the 

best plan to handle the kind of a 
man who in the quiet of his office will 
give only a dollar or two, and most times 
nothing, but when under the pressure of 
public feeling, as may be developed at a 
mass meeting, the “tightwad” will invari- 
ably make a grand-stand play. He will 
allow no one to pass him in exhibiting 
generosity. 

In carrying out a municipal campaign, 
the next step in raising funds after the 
pcwer of the public meeting has been ex- 
erted on the citizens is to appoint a com- 
mittee, orgarized in groups to work the 
town. Each committee has its own chair- 
man. It has two blank forms printed, 
one being in the form of a promissory 
note, whereby the subscriber agrees to 
pay a certain sum of money at certain 
stipulated times for special purposes; for 
instance, financing several new factories. 
The subscriber signs this promissory note 
and then the committee men sign it. 

The other blank form is simply a re- 
port to the effect that the committee has 
seen Mr. Williams or Smith (or what- 
ever his name may be), who refuses to 
subscribe to the industrial fund, and then 
his reasons for not subscribing are writ- 
ten on the blank, or he may be out or 
has asked the committee to call again. 

The reason for this blank report is ap- 
parent, because by this method the men 
in charge of the promotion movement get 
a complete report on every business man 
in the town. Many business men do not 
hesitate to refuse a committee of two or 
three men, but when they find out their 
refusal is going to be written down and 
reported to a central committee of fifty 
of the prominent men of their city, they 
will think twice before allowing them- 
selves. to go on record as men not inter- 
ested in the upbuilding of their town. 


GRADUATED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


UT the greater value of these reports 

of refusals or postponement furnish 

an accurate system of keeping in touch 

with the work and not allowing any citi- 
zen to be left out or overlooked. 

In the work of securing subscriptions 


Helping New Industrial Enterprises 


( Concluded from page 29 


good policy to levy the 
every man alike. 
be derived from 
will result in 
citizens and 

It is only 
secure the 


same amount on 
The benefits that will 
new factories in a city 
greater amounts to some 
enterprises than to others. 
fair and just that those who 
greatest results and more im- 


mediate profits should pay more than 
those who get only an indirect and dis- 
tant profit. It has always been consid- 


ered that the owners of property receive 
tle most direct benefits, because the busi- 
ness houses, manufacturers, and profes- 
sions will develop competition as a town 
grows. But, on the other hand, is as 
long as it is short, the greater the pth 
the more business for all. 

In the majority of industrial-fund cam- 
paigns the subscriptions of the citizens 
are graduated as taxes are. The success 
of every movement of this kind has been 
brought about by public opinion. The pres- 
sure of public opinion is always needed 
to wake up the indifferent and make them 
realize they owe the town something. 

Wide publicity is invariably given in 
local papers to the public-spirited men 
who do give. Their names are printed 
with the amounts they give as often as 
possible. They are made to feel the 
hearty approval of the people of their 
town. When the press is liberal in giv- 
ing space to the results of a_ public 
movement, it is invariably attended with 
greater success. 

THE VALUE OF 


| nbc money for public-welfare 
work is a delicate matter and must be 
conducted on a basis of optimism—the 
entire campaign must be permeated by the 
greatest amount of good humor. In the 
profitably conducted campaigns not a word 
is published cgainst those narrow-minded 
citizens who do not respond, who do not 


OPTIMISM 


believe in more factories, in the growth 
of their town. Simply by naming the 
prominent men who are subscribing to 
the fund and giving their reasons for 


will 
the nonbeliever see the error 

By being left severely alone 
he soon enters the campaign and becomes 
an earnest, loyal booster. Perpetual good 
humor on the part of the town boosters 
will raise great funds with which wonder- 
ful results may be accomplished. However, 
considering the various plans that have 
been used to raise funds, the Guaranty 
Fund plan as employed by Williamsport is 
considered by town-promotion experts to 


wanting to see the town forge ahead, 
soon make 
of his ways. 














place where they are all celebrating Lucy’s 
weddin’—same as we done here on the 


Grey Bull, everybody lightin’ up for fair. 
Little Arthur, he thinks he’s the whole 
picture show. Well, they’re all singin’ the 
best they can when in comes Lucy, an’ 
she’s plumb batty She explains that, 
bein’ plumb sore on her new husband, 


Arthur, she has gethered up a_ butcher 


knife an’ lit into him an’ done him up. 
At first they don’t believe it, but Lucy 
she throws down the carver right there 


an’ says she: ‘I done it. I’m strong fer 
Edgar,’ says she. ‘As fer Arthur, youll 
find him in the parlor, or somewhere 
around, all ready to be laid out.’ 





“Everybody can see now that Lucy is 
plumb locoed. This was the place where 
| Lucy an’ the flute run a race. They was 
neck an’ neck together all the way up an’ 


then all the way down, hippety hoppety. 
hippety hippety, ah-hip, ah-hop, a-hop a-ha 
a-hee-er, ah-hah !—you know how it goes. 
It beat anything I ever heard 


“Tt seems like Lucy, being loco, still 
thinks she’s goin’ to marry Edgar just 
the same, an’ not little Arthur with the 
yellow curls and lace panties At last 
they taken her off to the bughouse, an’ 


I shore was sorry for her 
“Now here’s where we 
again to Lucy Hays an’ 


come right close 
Sandy Hamilton 


Sir Algernon. The last act of the show is 
in the graveyard, not far from the place 
where Lucy de Lammermoor was brought 
| up. Here’s a fine white tombstone with 


a white picket fence around it, an’ a moon 





for the factory fund, ‘t is not considered be the most practical and substantial 
for 0} 
Continued from page 19 
“Right soon after this they show the that Lucy’s in the bughouse, and even 


her killin’ Arthur don’t square it fer him. 
He sings about the lonesomest you 
ever heard, leans up against the fence, an’ 
finishes hisself off with what they call in 
the book a ‘poneyard,’ him havin’ pawned 
his gun at Whiteman’s, I reckon, fer car 


song 


fare back from France. There not bein’ 
nothin’ else much to do after that, every- 
body went home.” 

Curly sat looking off across the valley 


for some time, so thoughtful that the 


cigarette paper in his hand hung idle 
“Well, you see how it was,” said he 

after atime. “I dunno’s the opery is just 

exactly like this Rock Creek Lucy story, 


but as old man Wright says when he 
a doctored brand, it has 
resemblance 

‘The other man in the Wyoming opery 
was Bert Williams, Sandy MHamilton’s 
friend an’ once his partner. It would 
‘a’ suited us better if Sandy had gethered 


sees 


some jx ints 0’ 


his gun an’ gone after Williams. But he 
didn’t. When he seen how things was 
runnin’—an’ it wasn’t hard to see after 


the first two years he was married—he 


went back to the States an’ got his life 
insured for ten thousand dollars—allow 
in’, | suppose, that everything was fait 
in dealin’ with a life insurance company 

“Bert Williams hung around the Z bar 
a good deal, but Sandy didn’t make any 
kind o’ break Here’s where I allowed 
these two Lucy stories was different. It 
was Lucy de Lammermoor that had het 
heart broke in Scotland, but here in Wyo 
ming it was Sandy Hamilton that had hi 











comin’ up—same as it does sometimes broke. We figgered it out often, up an’ 
over Franks Peak there, as you know, down the creek, an’ we allowed that Sandy 
soft an’ easy An’ here’s little Edgar had been lonesome fer maybe fifteen or 
| come back from France He’s learned twenty years, an’ he wanted to love some 
foc ni opueeesiiciiaiic hasan T=) 
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The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


Gives a white penetrating light. Burns 
acetylene gas. Can be fastened to cap or 


belt, carried in hand or stood upon table. 
Stays lighted in the strongest wind—abso- 


lutely safe. No oil, soot, dirt or grease. 
For Camping, Fishing, Canoeing, Boating, 
Hunting and Woodcraft. 

3's inches high, weighs (charged) 5 ounces. 
For sale at leading Sporting Goods and Hard- 
ware Dealers, or sent by mail prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of price—Brass $1.00; highly polished 

nickel plate with hinged handles $1.50. 

Write for free booklet stating name and 

address of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
2 Franklin St., New York City - 


38 St. Nicholas St. 
Montreal, Can, 





A Loose Leaf Binder For 
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The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


will instantly make a book of any 
papers; with the title on its back. You can 
instantly remove any paper therefrom or add 
any paper thereto. It is the simplest, cheap- 
est, and handiest filing system ever devised. 
With it letter files are kept on shelves just 
the same as books. 


After the binder clip is applied the arms may be reversed 
and snapped against the documents or papers, and thus kept 
t of the way. When one arm is reversed against the 
papers the other forins a good hook or hanger. 
Send 50c for doen prepaid. Money back if not suited 


At all Stationers 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
Dept 1 240 West 23rd St., New York City 

















HIS tool enables a man to 

| work in more ways, do 

more work and save 

more work than any other little 
hand drill ever made. 

Measures only 10'% inches, 
weighs but 14% pounds—and 
has 

Five Easy Adjustments 
Note the slide and its five notches 
cylinder (between gears. 

First Notch—Plain Drill 

Second Notch—Left-hand Ratchet. 
Third Notch —Right-hand Ratchet. 


Fourth Notch—Double 
Ratchet in which every 
movement of the crank, 
forward and back,causes 
the drill to cut continu- 
permitting of the 
| in cramped positions. 


ously 
peedy use of the toc 
Fifth Notch 
Handle is a magazine for drills 
capacity 3-16 in. 


Gears locked 


Ihree-jaw chuck 

Ask your dealer for “YANKEE”’ 

Ratchet Hand Drill No. 1530 
PRICE $2.80 


anics and Houselolders 
Automobilists 


Free Tool Books—Mect 
rite tor “Yankee Tool Book.” 
te for ““Yankee Tools in the Garage 














NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
WuRUIZER 


~~ 
IONE SUPPLY THE U.S. GOVT FREE 


ew Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 

illustration and color plates. Every musical 

instrument. Highest quality aad lowest prices 

in the world. Easy payments. Write today 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

124 E. 4th Ave., Cinciunati ==: 332._S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Lucia di Rock Creek 


(Concluded from page 30 

thing; an’ bein’ kind o’ set in his ways, 
he loved this here Lucy Hays once he 
had begun, an’ loved her so hard he 
wanted her to be happy any way she 
doped it out. It was him that got loco, 
an’ not the girl. It don’t make much dif- 
ference the way things come out. Most 
men prefer a bone yard to a bughouse. 

“You can see the cottonwoods o’ the 
ranch down below there, beyond the 
picket fence, can’t you—just the roof of 
one of the log houses? Well, a lot of us 
fellers was in that house one afternoon, 
playin’ a few cards. Hamilton, he came 
in an’ sat down at the side o’ the table 
an’ looked on. He was cold sober but 
pleasant, an’ he ast a few questions o’ the 
fellers that was playin’. Some one asts if 
he don’t want to take a hand, an’ he says 
he don’t mind, so he sets in after a while, 
buyin’ a few chips like everybody else. 

“T was in that game, an’ I saw Sandy 
all the time, an’ I’m sayin’ to you now, 
Sir Algernon, that you can’t tell what’s 
in a man’s heart by lookin’ at his face 
Sandy played a few hands, with mixed 
luck, an’ after a while they dealt him a 
hand—an’ it had several hearts in it, as 
we seen later. All at once he sets up a 
little straighter an’ tosses the cards down 
on the table. ‘Pshaw, boys,’ says he, ‘1 
haven’t any luck at all.’ Just at the same 
minnit he reaches around an’ pulls his 
forty-five. Everybody ducks under the 
table. But he didn’t have it in for any- 
body but hisself. He made a clean shot 
through his head, an’ he fell dead, right 
acrost the table where we was all a-set- 
tin’. Which ended his troubles—so far 
as we know 
“TF we hadn’t liked Sandy Hamilton a 
good deal, I don’t suppose we'd ’a’ 
bothered to put a picket fence around him 
an’ paint it every spring fer several years 
But none of us understood Sandy, 
I reckon. None of us knows to this day 
who he was back in the Old Country, er 
why he come over here to Wyoming. But 
no man livin’ ever heard him kick—not 
on the weather, er the grub, er the whisky, 


er so. 


|er the pay, or even on the deal he got 





| the rest of us 


lin the 


| friend. 


lfanybody know 


from Lucy. We all knowed he wasn’t 
afraid o’ Bert Williams. Maybe it hurt 
him more, Bert bein’ his partner and 
Not bein’ just able to figger out 
how God A’mighty runs the world any 
how, why, Sandy he done 
way of figgerin’ came the 
bein’ right all around 
“Result was Bert Williaggs married 
Lucy after a while an’ theg went back 
to Kansas, an’ they’re livingsthere in a 
little town where I reckon*there don't 


clos’ test to 


Bull. So long as Sandy was done with 
the whole works, as maybe he figgered it, 
he might just as well stay out here on 
the Grey Bull as anywhere else in the 
world. So we picked him out that nice 
little knoll there, where you can see up 


| an’ down the valley, where the sunshine’s 


clean, and where the wind can come free 
cither way, up the Grey Bull or down Rock 
Creek, an’ we put a picket fence around 
him because o’ the plain and simple way 
he looked at things. Now, whether he 
was loco, or Lucy was loco, or Bert Wil 
liams was loco, you got your guess like 
Anyhow that’s the explana 
tion of the picket fence I don’t never 
exactly like to talk about it somehow. 

“How comes the fence to be white?” 
Curly’s face grew, if anything, a trifle 
redder under the tan. “In that last scene 
where Edgar comes in, | 
noticed the fence was white an’ that the 
moon come up behind it. Owin’ to old 
man Wright’s business engagements, I’m 
the only one of the boys in the valley 
that ever seen grand opery. It was me 
that thought the fence ought to be white 
I’ve seen the moon come up behind it 
nmiany a time 


opery, 


“T'VE often wondered who Sandy Ham 

ilton was, an’ whether, if it hadn’t been 
for this Lucy girl, he'd gone back 
to any sort o’ ancestrial halls in Scotland, 
er England, er Meetin’ 


ever 


anywhere 


anything about the Grey | 
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Why the Eyes of the 
Business World Are mh 
Ten ataity he on K Of the 

on the ROYAL Se a ee 
Because it is the machine that is 
putting big things over these days— 
doing big things for big people. Per- 
formance, not price, sells the Royal. 


True, it sells for 25% less than the usual 
list price of other standard machines. But 
among the thousands of Royal users are the 
best and biggest concerns in the country— 
far too wise to buy a typewriter for mere 
price reasons. They select the Royal for its 
inherent merit and marvelous performance 
—after comparison with other machines. 





This Tag is attached to «very 
machine after it passes inspection 
at the factory. It bears an uncondi- 
tional Guarantee, backed by one of 
the biggest and strongest concerns 
in the typewriter industry. Read it. 


Royal Supremacy 
Brought to a Focus 
in the New Model 5 


Among the many inbuilt 
advantages and features of 
this veritable business engine 
are the Two-Color Ribbon, 
Tabulator, Back-Spacer, 
Tilting Paper Table and 
Hinged Paper Fingers, all 
embodied with a simplicity 
and working efficiency that 
make the Royal — 


In simplicity, the Royal reaches a point 
hitherto thought impossible; in efficiency 
and durability it has given even the most 
experienced users a new idea of what to 
expect from typewriters. 











The action of the Royal is refreshingly 
light and easy. Its great speed, perfect 
alignment, and unequaled manifolding 
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Lucy, 


he didn’t It all goes to prove that you |} 
can’t always tell what a girl named Lucy 
or one that ain’t named Lucy—will do 


in Scotland or in Wyoming or anywhere | 


else. Or a man either, fer that matter 
“Come on,” said Curly, “we’ve got 
enough o’ these little fellers fer to-day 


There’s a trail back of us over the divide 
here where we won’t have to ride 
Sandy goin’ home. Let him alone. 1 
reckon it suits him all right.” 
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The Best Built Type- 


$75 power make it a machine un- 
writer in the World 


excelled in all-around work- 
($95in Canada) ability. LET US PROVE IT. 
Everything Included ¥ 


Extras = Write today for The Royal Book 


It will tell you things you ought to know about typewriters. Give us per- 

mission,and—no matter where you are—our branch in your neighborhood 

will demonstrate the Royal in your own office, free of obligation. Address 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 62 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 
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For sport 
For protection 
For every emergency 


you can depend on a 


SMITH & WESSON 


because it is absolutely sure and accurate 
in operation. 


32 calibre 
Smith €Wesson 
Hand Bjector 





It is an essential part of your outfit. 

Its fifty-six year reputation for superiority 
is based on infinite pains, skill and pre- 
cision in the making. 








Send for our interesting booklet, ‘‘The Revolver’ 


~, 
Se 5 ith & Wesson, 432 Stockbridge St., Springheld, Mass. 














MULLINS STEELBOATS CANTSINK 


3ecause they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, 
puncture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely 
joined together that a leak is impossible,” The Mullins Steel Boats 
are guaranteed against puncture— leaking— waterlogging— warping 


drying out- opening seams—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING, 





MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle Light 
powérful— simple— can be operated by the beginner—start like auto- 
mobile motors— one man control— never stall at any speed—exhaust 


silently under water 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boats—row boats 
cedar canvas-covered canoes. 
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THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
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“Colonade’’ Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sellers & Marquis, Roofers. 
J. W. McKecknie, Architect. 
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Best For Apartment Houses _ | 


HE ««COLONADE”’ apartments in Kansas City, 
Mo., illustrated herewith, have Barrett Specification 


Special Note 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the full | 
wording of The Bar- } 








Roofs. rch Rote : 4 

shite : rett Specification, in fj] 

The owners selected this kind of roofing because they | 9 14.. ne pare Pees } 
. - : Y C I 

, -xpensive roof which would | _. i 7 i 

wanted first of all the least expens o | salandensending. | 
give proper protection. bt -_ 
As a Barrett Specification Roof will last 20 years and over without care If ar zi NEVES | 
form is desired how- ff 


or attention and as its cost is less than that of any other permanent roof 
covering, they made no mistake on that point. ever the following is i 
The owners wanted /ow annual and Barrett Specification Roofs suggested : 
were satisfactory in that respect as they require no painting or care. | (| 


ROOFING—Shall be a 


charges, 


The owners also wanted proper protection against fire; and as these roofs are 
considered by fire underwriters as slow burning construction and as such 
take the base rate of insurance, everything was satisfactory on that point. 


Barrett Specification Roof 
laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised Au- 
gust 15, Ig11, using the 
materials specified, and 
subject to the inspection 
requirement. 


COM PANY 


It’s always the same story—when ultimate costs and satisfactory service 
are carefully considered, Barrett Specification Roofs are selected. 
Further information about Barrett Specification Roofs will be supplied 
free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 





Made of Premium Crude 
stock. Add greatly to 
age and engine efficiency. 
Zest for every car. 


AMERICA’S Leanne Pieetcants 


[f your dealer does not sell Harris Oils, send 80 cents for 1 gal. 
can or $3.75 for 5 gal. can and we will ship same prepaid. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
A W. HARRIS OIL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 143 No. Wabash Ave., 


The soot-deposit forming 
ingredients are eliminated 
to the greatest possible 


extent. 


mile- 


HARRIS 


TRADE Ol tL Ls PAT. OFF. 


326 South Water St., CHICAGO, 














George Ade and Richard Wash- 
burn Child will tell the story of 
the National Conventions to 
readers of Colher’s. 


John T. McCutcheon will supply 


the tllustrations. 


James H. Hare 
photographs. 


will take the 
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The Finer 


Emotions 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Half” he muttered hoarsely, ‘half!’ 
“What! | began, then stopped as | re- 
called Ahlgren’s report about the chests. 
‘The huge black bulk bent lower over 
me 
‘The he said in imperfect Eng- 
get my half—I not 


mate,’ 
lish, ‘tell me I not 
get any.’ 

“*My God, man,’ I muttered absently, 
‘we may not any of us get anything.’ 

“Without replying, the shadow straight- 
ened up and shuffled silently forward. 
Hesitating, I peered after it into the 
thickening gloom. The air was intensely 
hot. There was not a breath of wind. 
The sharp hiss of a shark’s fin cutting 
the glassy water fifty yards away was 
plainly audible. The silence was so thick 
you could almost grasp it, and as | have 
said, the night was growing blacker every 
second, for there was no moon nor stars 
Suddenly from forward | heard Ahl- 
gren’s voice sing out: 

““Give you half? Why, 
you're lucky to be alive. Give you half? 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do, I'll give you a 
whole mauling with a belaying pin if you 
don’t trice your gab.’ And the mate 
laughed brutally. 

“T could not hear the reply of the mu- 
latto, but a moment later Ahlgren’s laugh 
again rang out boisterous and hoarse. I 
shuddered at the sound of it. Mutiny, 
murder, and yet the brute could shake 
with mirth. Then my blood boiled at 
man’s meaning. Old 
Schrader might have coolly robbed his 
brother, let alone a big island nigger, but 
even in the latter case he would have 
done it decently. 

“The next instant 
called me. aft. 
pulse was to 


you black - 


the captain’s voice 

Naturally my first im- 
tell him of what I had 
heard. It was my duty, and I grasped 
for the words. But before I could speak 
he cut in sharply 

“*The glass is sagging off alarmingly, 
he said, and there was anxiety in his tone. 
‘I’ve been watching it for the past half 
hour. We're in for a blow, and a bad 
one, and we can’t ride it out in here. If 
our ground tackle does not hold, we'll 
drag down on the reef in a jiffy. We 
must get out where there’s sea room, and 
do it quick. Do you think we can get 
her through ?’ 

“T did not, for there was not a breath 
of air, but without waiting for me to 
reply, old Schrader made up his mind 

‘*Pipe all hands; we'll get over the 
boats and tow her through the passage,’ 
he cried 
“T STARTED 

order, but 


forward to execute the 
I got no farther than the 
waist. A gentle puff of air, deadly hot and 
dry, struck me in the face, and was gone 
I turned sharply toward the quarter-deck 
where I had left the captain; but he did 
not wait for my question. He had felt 
that first dry, hectic, furnace blast, and he 
had made his choice of the only two courses 
that remained open. With an agility that 
belied his age, he was scrambling for- 
ward, barking short, swift commands, 
and the crew was piling on deck from 








night, already black as ink, became doubly 
black. I could barely see the spread of 
sail on the slanting mainmast. Overside 
the white shreds of foam leaped like slat- 
ters of paste across a blackboard. 

“The captain was trying to make ‘me 
hear. A foot from my face I could see 
his mouth working, but the wind tore the 
words from his lips. I thought he was 
asking about the passage that led through 
the reef-locked harbor—the narrow gut 
that opened out to sea. Then the danger 
of our position rushed upon me. In the 
moment’s excitement I’d almost forgotten 
that narrow lead. My heart sank. There 
was hardly one chance in a million of 
hitting it in the hurricane. A man who 
knew it by heart might have got through 
in such a gale, but we who had towed 
in with the boats—never ! 


'S ‘-HRADER met the stare in my eyes. 
| never had the chance to ask him, 
but I knew his thoughts were the same as 
mine at that moment. The certainty of 
destruction held us rooted. And in that 
instant there occurred that which I least 
expected—which, in the stress of the last 
twenty minutes I had completely forgot- 
ten. Why Ahlgren chose that critical mo- 
ment I can only guess. How he hoped 
to get through the passage has always 
been a mystery to me 

“The first warning of it we at the wheel 
received was the crack of a pistol that 
the wind snatched faintly aft to us. Then 
out of the howling darkness forward 
there retreated upon us Tyson, Turner, 
and Rogers, the three Englishmen of the 
crew, and four Portuguese. A_ step be- 
hind them, tumbling over the reeling deck, 
rushed the mutineers with pistols and 
knives, Ahlgren at their head. 

“What happened then happened quickly. 
I drew my revolver. My duty lay with 
the ship. 

‘To the left a spurt of flame leaped 
from the black lunge of the gale, and I 
saw one of the Portuguese go down in 
a writhing heap. I fired at the flash. For 
an instant, rising above a momentary lull 


in the wind, I heard old Schrader shout- 
ing futile commands from his station at 
the wheel. Then another terrific puff hit 
us. The North Star rolled heavily to 
port, and I found myself face to face 


with Ahligren, sliding and tumbling across 
the decks into the lee bulwarks. We fired 
almost together, and missed. The next 
second we were rolling over and over in 
two feet of water that boiled in through 
the scuppers. 


“The rest was a confused nightmare 
of desperately struggling men locked in 
death grapples under the bulwarks. It 


has never been very clear to me even to 
this time. But somehow I got clear of 
Ahlgren, slipped away from a dirk in the 
hands of a big Scandinavian, went down 


under Turner and the boatswain, saw the 
Englishman work furiously for a mo- 
ment with a dripping clasp knife, then 


stagger to his feet and plunge again into 
the fray Then I kicked body 
free of my legs just as, all aquiver, the 
bark righted as suddenly as she had ca- 


( ison’s 





the fo’castle. With the rising air to help reened. The instant she came to an even 
us, there was a chance that we might get keel I was on-my feet. Instinctively I 
through the passage before the typhoon looked for Schrader. He was gone. A 
broke There was a chance that we sea had taken him overboard as the ship 
might not. This was the greater chance heeled to the knockdown a moment be- 
And Schrader, in that way he had, was fore The wheel was deserted. Her 
taking it : weather helm had brought the bark up 
‘The clank of the capstan sounded dull into the wind 
and heavy in the thickness of the night “With a cry I jumped for the wheel, 
\loft the crew was breaking out sail. I but before I could reach it a huge form 
ran aft for the wheel, but the captain leaped from the darkness, grasped the 
was before m«¢ As I reached his side spekes, and rolled the helm over. To 
another puff of air, burning with the the set of her filling headsails the vessel 
withering heat of the tropics, riffled along payed off on the other tack like a shot, 
the decks, and then we payed off clear and the ghostly nightmare of struggling 
f our anchorage to the quickening gusts men slipped across decks again, this time 
“We were just too late With the into the starboard bulwarks 
whine of a fog siren the typhoon burst f 
upon us. Blocks banged to leeward, the ‘T CLUNG to the combing of the aft 
shortened sails cracked like thunder, the hatch and saved myself from roll- 
wind roared through the upper rigging, ing with the others to leeward. Then all 
and the North Star went down on het thought of the fight left me. In its place 
vam ends, everything awash. How long there rushed into my mind with overwhelm- 
he stayed there I cannot tell. It seemed ing force the greater danger. Schrader was 
minutes Then she righted, staggered gone. There was scarcely one chance in 
ahead, every timber quivering, only to go a million that, still alive, he might have 
down again before the force of the wind found the passage through the reef, but 
“T stood aft at the wheel with old still there was that one chance Now, on 
Schrader, clinging to the spokes with all the other tack. with Heaven knew who 
my strength. while solid sheets of water. at the helm, there was none I flashed 
torn from the sea to windward and a glance toward the wheel—flashed it just 
hurled through the air with the speed of | in time to see the mate crawling toward 
express trains, knocked the breath out of | me up the sharp slant of the deck. Then 
every instant As the wind struck, the I reamed with alarm 
|e neat ne aac meme neat en en 
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Try a Real The Finer Emotions AVE you ever returned from a trip to find that your 


Concluded from page 32 ne lt taken with great care and expense, didn’t 


o 
tbly V t “No, it was not fear of the mate nor “come out 
y aca 1i0n of the revolver that he carried in his 


revolver carried 














ol . ° r Ty , , 
side ° We can tell you about some right hand. It was something else. | Have you ever made two or three exposures of the same 
lat- ey : Beate abe etds guess Ahlgren saw it at the same moment. subject to make sure of getting one good yicture? 

that will make your pulses tingle. [ say I guess so because he suddenly J £ 4 g ] 





Here are three simple rules for avoiding these disappoint- 


‘me dropped the pistol hand which he was | & 
see Wonderful raising to cover me, and together we *) ments—and for making amateur photography easy and 


the rushed for the wheel—rushed for it and 


t e 3 ; . > « 
was j Maine froze in our tracks. reasonably certain. I irst—get 


ugh 


gut Camping in the real out-doors, beside ““WN the faint disk of light from the bin- | The Superb 


























































































ger some forest-hidden lake. Talk about nacle which shot weirdly up into the 
the resting ! roaring darkness we could see his face— nsc 
‘ten i Canoe trips through the most pictur- the face of the mulatto. And he was 
ere esque wild country east of the Rockies. grinning at us—grinning the most horri- se 
of A Sea-coast with hundreds of unusual ble grin I have ever seen. His legs were | | . : . : 
vho i ne chars vam ant Oi ict . spread wide apart against the heave of % It Is the camera of professional 
ugh | queer fishing villages. on little islands the vessel, his body balancing easily upon quality, made by the makers 
é ' by glorious beaches and rocky shores. ‘ : b Ny ) 
ved | iss ak ail wen’ Gil be. ouretiond ‘ut them, his giant hands holding steady the of 98 per cent of all the 
' how little these veal vacations cost. spokes that three men could not have professional cameras 
' . | 
' handled in that gale. i . . 
' Yi pe eee ; | made in this countr 
yes. ' Send for Free Booklets I say we froze with horror for the | (ue GO Y y 
‘im, ; Reere cot te ated cunien Simelce fraction of a second. Then we leaped | wae 1 —— et it 
- as ' Address toward him. With a sweep of an arm | is so simple in operation 
of ‘ Vacation Bureau he flung us back. Above the tumult of | and adjustment that the 
hat THE NEW ENGLAND LINES = wind and Sone he hurled the ee veriest tyro can get fine re- 
aS P re » y ‘Ee T a ou . ° 
bast Room 770 South Station, Boston, Mass. ee ee eee sults with it. And so well made 
last lec dein wk Gal 42% Chaabaan, hate Vouk laugh, the words tore through the thrust “agi : 
rot- ee re - of the wind. ‘Now it is my time to that it is elegant as well as practical. 
no- i laugh!’ ‘ ‘ , = 
ped ' Hawkeve “Instantly the situation flashed before Second—load it with Ansco Film, 
ays ; me, and I confess it turned my blood to unsurpassed for sharp detail and 
Refrigerator Baskets ice. The yellow monster who held our full color value. 
1eel cia destiny in the spokes of the wheel held 
ce of ice oneo ese Das- . . =q : ° 
hat tga goaded the hinali sisal fora in them also his revenge on the man who | di hird—print on Cyko Paper, the 
hen whole day, even in hottest weather. had goaded him. The mulatto knew the prize winner at all photographic 
ard One of the ine aspensadies or motor- passage. But that was not part of his : 
ists or persons who love to spend the c ; i sts. - 
ler, days out in the woods, Baskets are plan. Schrader and the mate had ri ybbed pene ts A paper of rich, soft 
the yc bgp <p ata him, and now Schrader was gone; but | f quality, easily manipulated 
be- terior surrounded by he could repay the other. In a moment i by amateurs and highly ap- 
- e 4 hick asbestos wall. ; : ed we : re g ‘ Acs . ; 
ck, sas wade of tenes all would be over; the brig would go | Jj  preciated by professionals. 
ind rattan and are practi- to pieces on the reef like a cockleshell, a 
cally indestructible. and then “ee Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, 
vm Not expensive. Sold by MR a eaaan tne ta s raele “ from $2 to $55, are shown in our 
Ly. auto dealers, sporting “With a hoarse cry ung myselt on | fi catalog, “The Settled Fact.” EI- 
rith aes ar gy 2 ong om him again. I might as well have tried to % bert Hubbard, has published a 
Sa aos” Chateau ee gy tne te  henelie i: bee Ae preachment, “Snapshots and Edu- 
see the name Hawkeye. dislodg« Gibraltar. He bru hed me a oe cation.” We shall be glad to send 
~ ¥ desperation ] eg ny Ag oh W : both to you. 
saw sent a taint dash of hope through . 
in Hawkeve me. The mate crouched, his arm ex- ANSCO COMPANY, 
or tended, aiming carefully. There was a Binghamton, N. WY. 
lull Fitted Lunch Baskets flash, a click, that save for the gale would 
ut- are completely equipped with have been a pistol report, and the next 
at plates, cups, saucers, knives, instant the bark was all shaking in the Te ee 
‘ orks everything down to Pp ’ : 
hit ; "lI Dicaiiacoheanoteantaa ace wind, and I staggered to the wheel.’ ill 
to b 2 P4 pans. The Hawkeye - 
mark inside the basket cove ' \ 
nae ; e Me it dere ditbcuits B" AKE paused abruptly, tossed his cigar 
sad oo B aay Sawbeye over the veranda rail, and looked wist- 
red . ; age OTR fully down the long shoulder of the beach 
ext rd Be te ike tes cennee | to the wharves where the sails of the ; he Medart Out-Door Gymnasium 
; ‘h when a Hawkeye basket schooners hung motionless and painfully i meets every need of a family of children and puts them 
5 pleasure, So write today against ye fierce heat of “ sky. on the road to health, fitting their bodies for useful and successful lives. 
“here was a long moment of silence, ? Th ° 2 3 
, ere are swings and see-saws for the girls, horizon- 
are THE BURLINGTON BASKET CO. which Monson broke & f &' ’ 
32 Main Street Stiesen | | bs ate tal bars and rings for the boys, teeter ladder and 
in a verem MFERECON, Swe. Did Ahlgren get him?” he asked. b ay! 
I gases ae é . summer toboggan tor both to enjoy. 
t i | Yes,” Blake answered carelessly, “but 4 p ? 
to | ‘ = Apis, You can choose your children’s play companions when you have 
» i ~ he was just too late The nigger had N them at homie. The outfit te strongly Balt of beavilyeal 
of } - 1 taken us safe through the passage 4 a y i 9) a vanized steel piping; perfect workmanship; is repair proof. y, 
the : The newest clerk, too recently out from ry >. = FA} It is easily set up and the various parts are easily adjusted 
wn i N é 2 } - ‘- as may be desired... Every part guaranteed. 
‘i the colonies to have lost his sentimental- > Write for illustrated Catalog O and free booklet 
the j ism, chewed his lip thoughtfully. JL ‘The Health Story of a Home Gymnasium,” 
no- | “Say,” he asked presently, “did this i " n FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
nen 599 
; nigger die? / 3501 De Kalb St. 
nto | = Blake shook his head. “Oh, no,” he ae ST. LOUIS MO. 
dy said, “I threw that tobacco to hima few 
the 








minutes ago. You see, he never quite got 


Ca~ | aa eee — | | over the bullet under his ear. He owns Ne ee 
on oe | Captivating || a half interest in this station, only he its Time Jo Mend Your G@ys” =: A QUARTER CENTURY 
















































































































' ae | | does not quite understand. I’m keeping Bad Roads are made Good Roads 
A | |) None can resist the delightful sparkle and it L or him, in case he does some day.” in the best and easiest way with | BEFORE THE PUBLIC 

a |} zest and richness of Vhat will you have, gentlemen?” Mon- GRADER O Over Five Million Free Samples 
e- . as 
“wi Sheboygan Ginger Ale | | son po d quictly ft DITCHER pe Given Away Each Year. 

; | Made ued by Gneet J LEVELER \$ The C dl j 
up Made good by finest Jamaica joc = _ 10] A wh HORSE. 1MAN ROAD MACHINE e onstant an ncreasing 
ginger and purest fruit flavors. | _ | Sales From Samples Proves 

-e] | Made best by Sheboygan Mineral Strong enough for 4 ¢ the Genuine Merit of 
CCl, WV ater—most delicious and healthful. horses if required. ¢ ‘ 
rm Sold by over 36,000 Grocers . Drug- Weight 650 pounds. ? ALLEN S FOOT= EASE 
the gis ti, and Delicatessens. Se mm din ’ 
T all leading hot<ls, clubs, cafes. ¢ 
1 For Quality’ s Sake, next time 5 Shake Into Your Shoes } 

3S€ insist on ‘The Chief of 5 ee 

10t, | Them All.” § Allen's Foot~ Ease, the antiseptic ? 
ing | ) powder forthe feet. Are you a trifle ‘ 
Me » iy sensitive about the size of your shoes? 

: Many people wear shoesa size smaller 

} i | —— . by shaking Allen’s Foot -Ease into 

} P Water | Shipped on Free Tria!| 4 them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 

aft and Ginger Ale > feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
Sheboygan Mineral Water A Real Road Machine—A Demonstrated Success aii : 

oll- i Co., Sheboygan, Wis. | Over 2000 of these machines are in daily use and proving If youhave tired, swollen, tender feet, 
all | i 3 | ir Claim ‘The best all round road machine made.” Allen’s Foot~Ease gives instant re- 
et | J wi D dig a V-shaped ditch 2 to 3 feet deep. Indispensable ‘ ’ lief. We have over 30,000 testimonials 

laine cpa : Page toe (tet pe - sie aba sii TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every where, § 
so | Write us TO-DAY for Booklet and 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 

‘ | special good roads matter. All Free. es ry FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail 
a Glide Road Machine Co., 534 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn. |] | § Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 

ive : & 5 
but £ re Se ee 
on xX ’ : ese Te 

sho oe 1 ris x P. ‘d 
me = TOOTH POWDER Sent Prepai 
ust Mixed with water Calox forms peroxide of Pheme--With Surprising Variations : . —— 
urd = vie gral a ony Sere Peeneee ae Wee When I was new, my teacher would declare, . - : : 
en n teeth without injury. ‘i , yoo —— 7 o =~ . c 

Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 1t every stroke you better, sir, | swear! , AY : 0 Q : : 

; All Druggists, 25 Cents My mellow years one fruit of promise bear, bi} ie paiag Wiunial-ciak coun Z4mnese ere ate ee 

=) ind Booklet free on request It every stroke the better, sir, I swear. r Chaat a See aoa e eee 
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is made. Snap, and it’s 


light loading, of course. 
grain leather. 
exposures. 


$1.00 to $12.00. 
dealers or by mail. 











Pictures 2% x 4¥% inches. 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. Brownie Cameras, they work like Kodaks, 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue free at your 


closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter ; 
Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
Kodak quality in every detail. 
Price $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTE 


Photography 
with the 
bother 

left out. 


No. 14 Pocket 


KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 
Snap, it is fully extended and in focus. 


Snap, the picture 


day- 


Loads ‘Sor twelve 


R, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














ali charges prepaid. 
e are 0 


or Watch by_ the Loftis Sy 


anyone interested in our line. 


Branch Stores: Pittsbur 








They Are Absolutely FREE! 


Write for our handsome free catalog. 
over two thousand (2,0U0) beautiful illustrations of diamonds, watches, 
solid gold jewelry, silverware and novelties at bargain prices. Selec ct 
any article desired, have it sent to your own home or expre 88 office 
If it is entirely satisfactory, send one-fifth the 
urchase Pade e and keepit; balancein eight equal month — 
ering great bargains in ladies’ and men’s wate 
Our Blue Book, which tells **How Easy You Can Wear a a 
stem answers every question that a 
person could ask about our liberal credit plan or concerning the 
purchase of diamonds, watches and jewelry on credit 
fully embossed in blue and gold and is worth its weight in gold to 


Both of these books will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE UPON REQUEST. Write today 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The Old Reliable, Original Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Dept. A 887, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
th, Pa., and St. Le 


It contains 


tis beauti- 
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Contains Over 


0 2000 Illustrations 



























‘Going 
Fishing? 


Want to know where, when 
and dow to get your creel full 
of big ones. ‘This month’s 
# numbet of the 


National Sports- 
man Magazine 


is fullof good tips by sportsmen who 
know from actual experience the best 
places, the best time, and the best way 
to catch fish. Sent toany address, 
postage prepaid on receipt of 10c 
in stamps or coin. 
















National Sportsman 
91 Federal St., Boston 


| Fly- Proof 


- Keep your garbage 
tightly shut in — stamp 
out the worst breeding 


place for 





proof, 


> 9, Cans and 
Witt’s “rz 
made of corrugated steel, 
Close fitting lid makes 
them odor-proof, fly- 
Outlast two 
of the ordinary kind, 
hree sizes of each. 
Look for the yellow 
label. At all di 
or direct. THE WITT 
CORNICE CO., Dept.7 
Winchell Ave. 


Cincinnati, 
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__ Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 








f lled ste eel; lock 


Free Catalog Steel Rowboats $20 


" MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 


Boats shipped to ¢ part 
1298 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


The Safe Laune ie 





96 


18- 20- 23 and 27 ft boats at proportionate prices. All la hes 
ed with Det “ we nt 
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Binder for Collier’s $1.25 (Express Prepaid) 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasys 
so that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 


one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. 


appress COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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The Laborer and His 


Concluded from page 22 




















At night he has his chores to do 


season. Charles Harris says the college 
boys are the best of the lot. The harvest 
ia any one locality is soon ended, but the 
harvesters may have a long season of em- 
ployment if they wish. Many begin with 
the harvest in Oklahoma, and follow it 
northward through Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, and even into Canada, and come 
back in the fall laden with gold and silver 
and precious stones. 

The wages of the harvest hands are 
from $2.50 to $4 a day, with board and 
lodging and free access to the moss-cov- 
ered bucket that hangs in the well. This 
wage looks large to men accustomed to 
drawing $1.25 a day, but anybody who has 
toiled in a harvest field will agree that the 
salaries can’t be too high. It is worth $10 
a day to sit on the fence with a green um- 
brella and watch the other fellows work- 
ing. A harvest field on a summer day is 
a holocaust in yellow. 

It is during the harvest season that the 
regularly anointed hired man feels most 
keenly how much he is like a brother to 
the ox. The imported laborers earn as 
much in a day as he earns in two or three, 
and they have no chores to do. They 
work ten. hours a day and are done; if 
extra work is necessary, they are paid for 
it. But the hired man toils with them 
throughout the burning day, and at night 
has his chores to do, had before they 
left their couches in the moruing. 

Being desirous to wind up this series of 
reminiscences with some real information 
touching the present condition of the farm 
laborer, in the matter of salary, I ap- 
pealed to F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, and 


Kansas State 
received the following reply: 


as he 


HE ordinary Kansas farm laborer is 

paid $20 to $25 per month, on the basis 
of quite continuous employment, and has 
his board (three square meals a day), lodg- 
ing, and laundering besides. The imported 
fellows from the Eastern colleges, pool 
parlors, and free-lunch bazaars,who come 
in summer to aid in garnering the golden 
grain, get $2.50 to $4 per day, be sides 
their keep, including about five meals be- 
tween each rising of the sun and the 
going down thereof. 


Vo, there is no legal method of re- 
straining a farm hand from working 
twenty hours a day if he and his boss 


think that about the proper period for him 
ti be separated from his sleeping porch 
and downy couch, yet I never heard of 
me losing his life from overexertion 

You may remember that Joe Hooker 
looked upon the men of the critter regi 
to be absent when the heav 
fighting was on, and this prompted him to 
offer a standing reward of $100 for the 
sight of a dead cavalryman Vo farm 
hand. whatever his hours, works himself 
te death. I have been one, and in my own 
person ama thoroughly competent wit 
ness for the defense 

The farm laborer, in Kai 
like other.men, what he chooses to make 


ments as sure 


sas at least, ts 


f himself. If he is content to be a clod- 
hopper, or a “man with a hoe,” that ts 
probably about as far as he will get; if he 
has in him determination, industry, and 


thrift, it is easily possible for him to be 
an employer instead of the employee. It 
depends on the individual and not on the 
locality or his environment. 


.* will be observed that Mr. Coburn’s 
sympathies are with the employer rather 
than with the employee. His intimation 
that no farm hand ever works himself to 
death suggests that most of the laborers 
are indolent, which does them an injus- 
tice. No man can maintain a fiery enthu- 
siasm for his task if too much is expected 
of him. If you begin your day’s labor at 
five o’clock in the morning, and continue 
it uninterruptedly until the curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day, you won't feel 
much like dancing and singing or organ- 
izing a society of optimists. 

In these modern times, when the farmers 
ride in automobiles and wear purple and 
fine linen, the laborer in the vineyard 
should share in the general prosperity. A 
dollar a day and board is a meager reward 
for the hardest kind of continuous work 

The farms must be made more attrac- 
tive, or the problem of help will continue 
to disturb the rural nation, and the boys 
will continue to leave home to become 
stenographers or spellbinders. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the average farmer improves 
everything about his place before he im- 
proves his home. He is more solicitous 
about the comfort of his cows and horses 
than about his own or that of his family. 
He is strictly up to date in the purchase 
of farm machinery and equipment; if he 
invests in a new cultivator, he wants all 
the modern improvements, including wind 
shield and tabulating and back-spacing de- 
vices; he has gasoline engines to run his 
grindstone and corn sheller; he has brass- 
mounted harness for his horses; his barns 
are constructed with an eye to conven- 
ience and comfort; and in his house the 
women are laboring with old-fashioned 
churns, and they have to pump water from 
a well five miles deep, and break their 
backs lifting a trapdoor when they would 
go to acellar. I spent a night in a farm- 
house in recent times. The parlor was 
gorgeous, with a beautiful piano and a 
phonograph and other luxuries. But when 
[ repaired to my chamber, I confronted an 
old-fashioned bed with a straw tick about 
three yards high. My early training as a 
circus acrobat enabled me to climb aboard 
without injury, but in the night several of 
the slats fell out with a great commotion 
After much travail I got them back in 
again, and reached out for some more 
slumber, but they soon fell out again with 
a deafening uproar. There had been a 
change of the weather which had warped 
all the beds in the house, and slats were 
coming down everywhere, so it sounded 
like a Fourth of July celebration. Slat an- 
swered unto slat all night, and in the 
morning everybody was grouchy and vi« 
ing with alarm 

The incident illustrates the indifferenc: 
of even prosperous farmers to the ordinary 
comforts of life. And while such indif 
ference prevails, how can young men b¢ 
expected to regard farm life with en 
thusiasm, either as scions of the house 
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=g' not the Price 


The price 
Y doesn’t count 
W\S with “Bull” 
M\/ Durham. 


Mi / 
‘= 


Men smoke 
it who buy czgars at 
$25 per hundred— 


| for their friends. 


iL To them it is ‘‘the 


| one tobacco for me, 
sir, never smoke anything 
else but 
GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


Rock SMOKING TOBACCO 


iis And then again men smoke it who 
walk to save a car fare and find their 
one luxury in its sound, sweet, good- 
ness. ‘“‘Good old ‘Bull’ for mine” they 
say, “it’s worth the few pennies extra 

that it costs.” 


Neither riches nor poverty can switch 
a man from. ‘Bull’? Dutham once he 
learns the solid satisfaction of it. 


It’s a lifetime habit with enough wise 
smokers to make necessary an output of 
more than 352,000,000 sacks every year. 
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The Book Bargain 
of the Year 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of the Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books. 


If you do not possess this famous work, now is the time to ob- 
tain a set at the price of a collection of midsummer novels. 


This edition is printed from the clear-cut plates used in print- 
ing the fine de luxe editions. It contains every book, every 
word, that is found in the expensive editions. 


The Popular Edition is printed on first-class paper, and sub- 
stantially and attractively bound. 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


In a New and Popular Edition 


The practical value of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books to any 
reader is worth many times its cost 


It is the autobiography of civilization, written in the words of 
those who have made civilization what it is. 


You will find in it the underlying thought of great move- 
ments; the ideas that stand as the foundation stones of poli- 
tics, religion, science, literature and human culture. 


Dr. Eliot says: “I believe that the faithful and considerate 
reading of these books will give any man the essentials of a 
liberal education, even if he can devote to them but fifteen 
minutes a day.” 


Everybody Can Now 
Afford This Famous Library 


For the first time, the Five-Foot Shelf is within easy reach 
of those of moderate means. 

This Popular Edition is Dr. Eliot’s own idea. In publishing 
it we are carrying out his plan to make this great collection 
of literature the cornerstone of a million American home 


libraries. 
Our 64-Page Book 
Tells All About It 


An attractive 64-page booklet describing 
the Five-Foot Shelf will be sent in ex- 


Sent Free : “sent i 
change for the coupon cut from this ad- 


vertisement. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us, and we 
will forward the free book at once. At the same time we 
shall furnish particulars of the Popular Edition, with informa- 
tion as to prices and terms. 
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